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Laity in 1950 The Mutual Life will move 
from its outgrown quarters in lower New 








York City to this modern 25-story struc- 
ture on upper Broadway. Work on the 
new building began with ground-break- 
ing ceremonies on October 4, 1948. 

The new Home Office will occupy the 
easterly Broadway blockfront from 55th 
to 56th Streets. The Mutual Life plans 
initially to occupy 13 of the building’s 25 












floors. The remaining space will pro- 





vide for the Company’s future needs, 
and meanwhile will be leased. 

The building’s simple but effi- 
cient design will enable the 
Company to reduce oper- 
ating costs materially, 
and thus provide better 
service to our Field Force 
and to our more than a 


million policyholders. 
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President Truman, in his “State of the Union” mes- 
sage, said in part: “We must spare no effort to raise 
the general level of American health in this country. 
_. . Moreover, we need—and we must have without 
further delay—a system of prepaid medical insurance 
which will enable every American to afford good medi- 


cal care.” On the same date, January 5, Thomas E. 
Dewey, a Republican and Mr. Truman’s opponent in the 
recent presidential race, also made a recommendation to 
his legislators in New York for legislation providing 
non-occupational sickness and accident insurance. Since 
then politicians of varying stature, from governors down 
in several other states, have jumped on this newest 
bandwagon. It is a moot question whether all these 
individuals are motivated by a desire to help the less 
fortunate people or to improve their political standing. 

Practically everyone concurs with the desirability of 
the objectives of both Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey. 
We will here consider them separately. Mr. Truman's 
recommendation is not new—and the proposed legisla- 
tion has properly been called “socialized medicine.” 
The available facts do not indicate that such a system of 
itself would materially improve the health of the people. 
The Research Council for Economic Security recently 
made a study in this field based on prewar figures to 
avoid distortion. These statistics clearly indicate that 
there are no major differences in the health of the 
people in countries having compulsory (France, Eng- 
land and Germany) subsidized (Sweden, Denmark and 
Belgium) or voluntary (U. S., Canada and Australia) 
systems. The Council correctly points out that good 
health depends on many things—adequate medical facili- 
ties, equal opportunity, raising living standards, nutri- 
tion, etc. 

Do those people who do not receive adequate medical 
care always find themselves in such a position due to 
lack of money? Or, per chance, do they spend the money 
on something else? In 1947 (latest figures available), 
the average individual used 1% of his net income for 
physicians. At the same time, 2.4% of that income went 
for tobacco; 7.4% for automobiles and services; .9% 
for jewelry and .8% for theatres. For life insurance it 
was 1.1%. Or stated another way in 1946 he paid 
$5,854,000,000 for medical services, but for alcoholic 
beverages the amount was $8,770,000,000. 
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Even without a federal system of socialized medicine, 
over 52,000,000 Americans are now covered by some 
type of voluntary hospital expense insurance ; 26,000,060 
have surgical and 9,000,000 medical insurance coverage. 
Considering these two facts—spending habits and vol- 
untary coverage—we question whether a compulsory 
system is in order. A change in the former and further 
distribution of the latter would probably accomplish 
more for the average citizen. 


In the compulsory non-occupational sickness and 
health field we do not have to go abroad for data. Three 
plans are already in effect—Rhode Island, California 
and New Jersey. In the first state the system is monop- 
olistic, while in the last two both the state and private 
companies underwrite the coverage. This handwriting 
has been on the wall for some time as we have pointed 
out on previous occasions. Where employers “miss the 
boat” they still pay, but the politicians step right in 
and get the credit. 


In New York the State Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) 
has officially endorsed a combination plan, i.e., state 
and private compantes. The union group feels that an 
all-inclusive carrier plan, 1.e., private companies, is ob- 
jectionable on two grounds: enormous profits would be 
received by the companies; and (2) the less favorable 
risks would pay their full share rather than having a 
portion of it shifted to more favorable risks. In Cali- 
fornia and in New Jersey, companies competing with 
the state, in general, provide equal overall benefits for 
less premium or more benefits for the same premium. 
In addition, they pay state taxes and a commission to 
the writing agent. In view of the competition—some 20 
companies are actively soliciting in New Jersey—we 
question that the profits will be enormous. In addition, 
dividends are paid on the basis of experience. In the 
second item about higher costs for the less favorable 
risks—it couldn’t be otherwise and employ the insurance 
principle. The Union’s contention is that some of this 
high cost should be borne by other workers and other 
businesses. Any individual who doesn’t contribute his 
full share to the insurance pool and yet receives full 
benefits is getting a partially free ride at the expense 
of the others. 


From this point of view it appears that this form of 
insurance is scheduled for several states in the near 
future. The New Jersey plan, apparently the best so 
far, can no doubt be improved. Equally important, the 


“companies should prepare themselves for “land office” 


business whenever a new state joins the parade. Of the 
35,000 business organizations in New Jersey, the private 
carriers have underwritten about 25%. They are con- 
tinuing and expect to write many more. However, if 
the New York plan becomes effective in July, as ex- 
pected in some quarters, the group companies may not 
“miss the boat” like the employers did, but they will 
have to make a big jump to catch it. 
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SOCIETY OF ACTUARIES 


RGANIZATION of the new 
Society of Actuaries, into which 
the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries are to be merged, was com- 
pleted on January 7, 1949 at a meet- 
ing in the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City and Edmund M. McCon- 
ney of Des Moines, Ia., president of 
the Bankers Life Company, was 
elected first president of the Society. 
The meeting was called and pre- 
sided over by Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
New York, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
who was chairman of the special 
committee of incorporators named 
by both of the present actuarial or- 
ganizations. This committee had 
been charged with the responsibility 
of setting up the new corporation, to 
be known as Society of Actuaries, 
adopting the jointly approved con- 
stitution and by-laws, and electing 
officers of the new body, with a 
slate recommended. A temporary 
board of directors was functioning, 
made up of the governing bodies of 
the two present actuarial organiza- 
tions. The other two members of 
the incorporating committee were 
Ronald C. Stagg, Minneapolis, pres- 
ident, Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, and Walter 
Klem, New York, second vice-pres- 
ident, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

The full memberships of the two 
existing actuarial groups will auto- 
matically become members of the 
Society of Actuaries when the pres- 
ent organizations cease to exist at 
the close of their spring meetings, 
the Actuarial Society meeting May 
19-20 in New York and the Ameri- 
can Institute June 2—3 in Chicago. 

The first full membership meeting 
of the new Society will be held Nov. 
14-16 at White Sulphur Springs. 


The initial membership will be 
nearly 1,000. 
The new Society of Actuaries 


plans to establish perm:nent head- 
quarters, probably in Chicago, un- 
der the direction of a full time execu- 
tive secretary. 
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Merger Completed 


Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were: Vice-presidents, Clarence 
H. Tookey of Los Angeles, actuarial 
vice-president, Occidental Life In- 
surance Company, Ronald G. Stagg 
of Minneapolis, president, North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company, Benjamin T. Holmes «of 
Toronto, Canada, actuary, Confed- 
eration Life Association, and Walter 
Klem of New York, second vice- 
president and associate actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society ; 
secretary-treasurer, Henry F. Rood 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., second vice- 
president and actuary, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company ; and 
editor, John R. Larus of Hartford, 
vice-president and actuary, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Board of Governors 


The following were elected to the 
new Board of Governors: 

Serving until 1952: Henry S. 
Beers, vice-president, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford; 
George W. Bourke, vice-president 
and managing director, Sun Life In- 
surance Company of Canada, Mont- 
real; Victor E. Henningsen, comp- 
troller, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Reinhard A. Hohaus, actuary, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; Walter O. Menge, 
vice-president, Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; and Charles A. Taylor, execu- 
tive vice-president, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, Richmond. 

Serving until 1951 are: John D. 
Buchanan, assistant general man- 
ager and chief actuary, London Life 
Insurance Company, London, On- 
tario; Richard C. Guest, vice-pres- 
ident and actuary, State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; James E. Hoskins, actuary, 
Travelers Insurance Company, 


Hartford; Valentine Howell, vice- 
president and actuary, Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark; Wil- 
mer A. Jenkins, vice-president and 
actuary, Teachers Insurance & An- 


nuity Association, New York; and 
Edward W. Marshall, vice-president 
and actuary, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 

Serving until 1950 are: James R. 
Herman, secretary, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York; M. Albert Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philacelphia; Joseph B. 
Maclean, consulting actuary, New 
York: Wendell A. Milliman, con- 
sulting actuary, Seattle, Wash. ; Ray 
D. Murphy, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, [-quitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York; and John G. 
Parker, president and managing di- 
rector, Imperial Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, Canada. 

H. R. Bassford of New York, 
vice-president and chief actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who is at present the pres- 
ident of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and J. Gordon Beatty, 
chief actuary of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company of Toronto, 
who is the president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, will be 
ex-officio members of the Board of 
Governors through the annual 
meeting in 1951. 

The new Board of Governors held 
its first meeting immediately follow- 
ing the organization meeting. 

Merger of the two present organi- 
zations will aid the actuaries of the 
United States and Canada to fulfill 
their greater responsibilities which 
have developed over the years and 
will eliminate the duplication of ac- 
tivities resulting from the extensive 
overlapping of memberships in the 
two groups. The Actuarial Society 
is the older of the two, being founded 
in 1889 at the Astor House in New 
York, with 27 actuaries then con- 
stituting the membership ; the Amer- 
ican Institute was founded in 1909 in 
Chicago, chiefly for the purpose of 
giving the mid-western and western 
companies an opportunity for this 
actuarial cooperation and exchange 
of ideas. Since then, membership in 
the two organizations has become 
largely overlapping. 
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“You know how we've been waiting for the lightning to strik 
—ever since old J. A. died. He owned the outf 
lock, stock and barrel and it looked as though 
the only answer would be quick sale to a com 
plete stranger. That — or close up shop. Well 
today we found out! All along, J. A. had a 
insurance set-up. His family gets the whok 
thing in cash and four of our top brass own 

business — with every cent of working capital 
free and clear. That explains all of J. A.’s con 
fabs with his life insurance adviser! We should 
have known good old J. A. was too keen t 


leave things in a mess.” 






LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company ~- Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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UR annual review of changes in the life insurance 
company field, published in the February or March 
edition each year, is shown here for 1948. 











No Receiverships 


Last year twenty-four new companies commenced 
operations and nine additional companies changed cor- 
porate forms from fraternal or assessment to stock or 
mutual legal reserve bases. Other developments were 
the retirement of nine companies through mergers or re- 
insurances and the adoption of new titles by three com- 
panies. No receiverships occurred during the year. 

Approximately $5,000,000 of new money was con- 
tributed to the life insurance business in 1948 through 
the formation of new companies or in the process of 
converting organizations to different corporate forms. 
This figure does not include additional funds of nearly 
$1,000,000 paid in to established companies by stock- 
holders through increases in capital stock. 


New Companies 


American International Life Insurance Company, La 
Feria, Texas: Incorporated June 28; licensed July 9; 
began business August 17 with capital $25,000 and sur- 
plus $15,000. Writes ordinary and accident and health 
in Texas only. Contracts are written on the CSO 3% 
basis. 

Appalachian Life Insurance Company, 308 Guaranty 
Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va.: Licensed October 28 
with capital $200,000 and surplus $120,000. 

Continental Life Insurance Company, Majestic Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed March 5 with capital 
$25,000 and surplus $15,000. 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Life Insurance Company, En- 
nis, Texas: Licensed June 5. 

Eagles National Life Insurance Company, 413 Arch 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio: Licensed February 6 with capital 
$300,000 and surplus $200,000. Organized by interests 
identified with the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


Fidelity National Life Insurance Company, Greens- 


boro, N. C.: Licensed May 21 with capital $200,000 


and surplus $100,000. 


General Life Insurance Company of America, 412 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: Incorporated December 
26, 1947; began business January 2, 1948 with 
capital $100,000 and surplus $100,000. At inception 
it reinsured Georgia business of General Life Insurance 
Company of America, Detroit, Mich. Writes ordinary 
insurance ; reserves are on the American Men (5) 3% 
and Illinois Standard 3% bases. 
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Houston Life Insurance Company, 410 Scanlon Bldg., 
Houston, Texas: Licensed July 15 with capital $25,000 
and surplus $12,500. 

Kansas Farm Life Insurance Company, Inc., Manhat- 
tan, Kans. : Incorporated January 15; licensed March 24 
and began business March 25 with capital $100,000 and 
surplus $50,000. Issues a “Charter Policy” on the En- 
dowment at 85 Plan in Kansas only. Contracts are 
written on the Illinois Standard basis at 3% but it plans 
to change to the CSO 2%4% basis on ordinary policies. 

Lincoln Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 205 
Union Savings Bank Bldg., Augusta, Ga. : Incorporated 
September 14 and licensed October 20. Began business 
with capital $25,000 and surplus $100,000. 

Metropolitan Insurance Company of America, 201 In- 
surance Bldg., Corpus Christi, Texas: Licensed July 10 
with capital $35,500 and surplus $17,500. 

Mid-Western United Life Insurance Company, 501 
Standard Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind.: Incorporated May 
14; licensed and began business August 5 with capital 
$105,000 and surplus $341,250 after deducting organiza- 
tion expenses of $78,750. Writes a 20 pay Charter Policy 
and ordinary life in Indiana only. Contracts are written 
on the CSO 3% reserve basis. . 

Mission Life Insurance Company, 2420 Fannin, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed June 23 with capital $25,000 
and surplus $15,000. 

National Savings Life Insurance Company, 2015 
Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas: Licensed February 20 
with capital $25,000 and surplus $15,000. 

North American Insurance Company, 1117 Barkdull 
St., Houston, Texas: Licensed February 25 with capital 
$30,000 and surplus $15,000. 

Peoples Life Insurance Company, Tyler, Texas: 
Licensed May 7 with capital $25,000 and surplus $12,- 
500. 

Piedmont Life Insurance Company, 1919 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: Incorporated November 
22, 1946; licensed and began business March 8, 1948. 
Paid in capital is $233,840 and contributed surplus $250,- 
760. Licensed in Georgia only it writes ordinary life on 
the participating plan. 

The State Life Insurance Company, 1419 Bull St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Incorporated, licensed and began business 
January 5, 1948 with capital $100,000 and surplus 
$10,000. Operating in South Carolina only it writes 
ordinary on the non-participating plan ; non-medical is 
available from 0 to 40, maximum $2,500. Policies are 
written on the Illinois Standard 31%4% basis. 

Texas Reserve Life Insurance Company, Rio Grande 
Bldg., Harlingen, Texas : Licensed August 9 with capital 
$27,250 and surplus $15,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


United Federal Life Insurance Company, 915 Con- 
gress Ave., Austin, Texas: Incorporated July 25; 
licensed arid began business July 10 with capital $30,000 
and surplus $7,500. Operating in Texas only it issues 
three policy forms; polio and accidental death, family 
group polio indemnity and special homesite protector, 
the latter a three year term policy written on the indus- 
trial basis. 

United Home Life Insurance Company, 130 East 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. : Licensed and began 
business December 17 with authorized capital $250,000 
and surplus $100,000. 

Universal Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
1508 Capitol Ave., Houston, Texas: Licensed August 
18. 

U.S. Life Insurance Company, 112 So. 6th St., Waco, 
Texas: Licensed January 1, 1948 with capital $100,000. 

Zurich Life Insurance Company, 80 John St., New 
York, N. Y. (Executive Office, 135 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill.): Incorporated under New York laws 
October 3, 1947 ; licensed November 12, 1947 and began 
business early in 1948 with capital $700,000 and surplus 
$350,000. Writes group only. 


Changes in Corporate Form 


American Christian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Fargo, N. D.: Formed early in 1948 to succeed the 
American Christian Benevolent Society. 

Gillespie County Reserve Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Fredericksburg, Texas: Licensed August 17. 
Succeeded the Gillespie County Mutual Aid Insurance 
Association. 

Harris Service Mutual Life Insurance Company, 2272 
Hemphill, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed July 26. Suc- 
ceeded the Harris Service Insurance Company. 

Harveson & Cole Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
1231 West Magnolia Ave., Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed 
January 3, 1948. Succeeded the Harveson & Cole Serv- 
ice Insurance Company. 

The Homesteaders Life Insurance Company, 416 7th 
St., Des Moines, Iowa: Incorporated, licensed and began 
business July 1 to succeed The Homesteaders Life As- 
sociation (Fraternal). Writes ordinary insurance on the 
participating plan. Currently using the CSO table with 
interest at 212%. 





ASSOCIATE ACTUARY WANTED 


Associate Actuary wanted by a mutual life 
insurance company. The company is of me- 
dium size and has been doing business in 
several of the eastern states for sixty-seven 
years. The Actuary selected must be quaiified 
to succeed incumbent Actuary in next few 
years. Opportunities for future very attrac- 
tive. 

Reply should include complete details and 
will be held in confidence. Address L-29, 
Best’s Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, New 


York 7, N. Y. 
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Peoples Protective Life Insurance Coinpany, Jackson, 
Tenn.: Formed early in 1948 to succeed the Peoples 
Protective Life Association. 

Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Company, 10th St. 
and 2nd Ave., North Fargo, N. D.: Incorporated No- 
vember 3, 1947; licensed November 24, 1947; began 
business January 2, 1948. Organized to conduct and 
succeed to the insurance business of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen (Fraternal). 

United National Insurance Company, 75 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. : Incorporated September 
24, 1947; licensed and began business March 2, 1948 
with capital $101,060 and surplus of similar amount. 
Company was formed to succeed the United National 
Insurance Association (Fraternal). Writes ordinary 
and accident and health on the non-participating plan. 

Whitfield Life Insurance Company, Dalton, Ga.: 
Licensed January 31 with capital $100,000 and surplus 
$100,000. Succeeded the Whitfield Life Insurance As- 
sociation (Fraternal). 


Changes in Titles 


Acme Mutual Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, 
Texas: Revised title to Armed Forces Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Palo Duro Insurance Company, Amarillo, Texas: Re- 
vised title to Western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany on June 25. 

Southern Dixie Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Effective July 1 changed name to Southern 
Life Insurance Company. 


Mergers and Reinsurances 


American Bankers Credit Life Insurance Corporation, 
Alexandria, Va.: Taken over by Old Republic Credit 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., effective as of 
December 31, 1947. 

General Life Insurance Company of America, Detroit, 
Mich.: Reinsured by Bankers Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., December 31, 1947 except Georgia 
business which was reinsured by the General Life In- 
surance Company of America, Atlanta, Ga. 

Great United Mutual Benefit Association, Centralia, 
Ill. : Reinsured by Bankers Life & Casualty Company on 
October 18. 

Interment Insurance Association, Chicago, Ill.: Re- 
insured by Acme Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ill. on July 13. 

Midwest Benefit Society, Inc., Fargo, N. D.: Merged 
with American Christian Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on October 1. 

Peerless Life & Accident Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Kansas: Reinsured by Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company, Monmouth, IIl. on August 31. 

United Life Association, Minneapolis, Minn. : Taken 
over by Homesteaders Life Association January 1, 1948. 

Universal Benefit Society, Fargo, N. D.: Merged with 
American Christian Mutual Life Insurance Company 
on October 1. 

Western States Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, Boise, Idaho: Taken over by Security 
Life & Accident Company, Denver, Colo. on March 8. 
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1948 embraces many interesting 

developments, as well as some 
major achievements at both manage- 
ment and field levels. 

Mounting life insurance coverage, 
increased death claim and benefit 
payments, low voluntary termina- 
tions and sound distribution of in- 
vestable funds have greatly enhanced 
the prestige of the life insurance busi- 
ness. There still is some conjecture 
about Federal regulation of insur- 
ance but the predominant view is 
that public supervision is largely 
destined to remain in the realm of 
the states. 


Tix story of life insurance in 


High Sales Volume 


It has become a habit in recent 
years for the agency forces of the 
country to produce more than twenty 
billion dollars of new business an- 
nually. The past year has been no 
exception in this respect and the 
total volume is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $23,000,000,000. As 
compared with the 1947 production, 
this would be a decrease of only one 
or two percent. The year’s work in 
the field was at a high level of ac- 
tivity and efficiency. 


Gains in Principal Accounts 


It was last October when the 
aggregate amount of life insurance 
in force in the United States crossed 
the two hundred billion dollar line. 
At the year-end this record break- 
ing total had risen to an estimated 
$203,000,000,000, insuring approx- 
imately 78,000,000 policyholders. 
The combined assets of the compa- 
nies also kept pace with their gen- 
eral progress and stood at approxi- 
mately $55,400,000,000, represent- 
ing a gain of over $3,650,000,000 for 
the year. Disbursements to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries rose to $3,- 
170,000,000 of which death claims 
accounted for $1,430,000,000 and 
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by CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 
Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


the remainder represented payments 
to living policyholders. All of the 
figures are most impressive and 
demonstrate the strength, stability 
and service of the life insurance 
business. 

Policy loans and voluntary termi- 
nations by lapse and cash surrender 
have long been looked upon as 
barometers of economic conditions 
affecting life insurance. 





Both accounts have been going 
up, although very moderately, in the 
last year or two. Policy loans re- 
versed their downward trend about 
the middle of 1947, and during the 
past year increased $135,000,000 for 
a year-end total of about $2,075,000,- 
000. : 

While the number and amount of 
voluntary terminations increased 
over the previous year, the percent- 
age rate of such terminations, based 
on the enlarged insurance account, 
remained practically unchanged. 
This is one of the notable results of 
the year’s operations and to some ex- 
tent reflects the high caliber selling 
job that has been done. 





Brightening up of the investment 
situation was another leading devel- 
opment. The turning point in the 
descent of interest yields was 
reached early in the year when the 
rate on new security issues gener- 
ally improved a fraction of a per- 
centage point. 


Mortgages and Real Estate 


Outlets for investments were very 
favorable in the mortgage loan and 
commercial real estate fields. Ex- 
pansion in the public utility and 
transportation systems of the coun- 
try caused increases in capital re- 
quirements while industrial issues 
grew larger in volume. 


Manifestly, the supply of invest- 
able funds is not as heavy as it was 
when redemptions of corporate se- 
curities represented a large portion 
of such funds. The present invest- 
ment factors, therefore, are more 
favorable to the companies than they 
have been for a number of years. 
Inasmuch as current investments are 
but a fraction of a company’s total 
invested funds it will be several 
years before the average rate of re- 
turn will appreciably reflect the im- 
proved conditions. 


U. S. Government Bond Sales 


Sales by life insurance companies 
of a portion of their holdings of 
United States bonds primarily to 
finance corporate and municipal ex- 
pansion requirements provided a 
more adequate return under exist- 
ing conditions than was received 
from long-term Governments. 

Total holdings of Federal securi- 
ties by all companies has declined 
from $20,020,000,000 a year ago to 
approximately $16,750,000,000 at 
the end of 1948, or a decrease of 
about $3,270,000,000. The percent- 
age decrease for the one year period 
is about 16%. 


(Continued on the next page) 












Review of 1948—Continued 


A stir was caused in November 
when the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of New York State called 
hearings on the question of the size 
and growth of the companies and the 
distribution of their invest nents. 

The hearings developed the fact 
that the legislative committee was 
most interested in investments by the 
companies in corporate obligations 
which were placed privately as dis- 
tinguished from public offerings of 
such securities. The committee 
seemed concerned about the acceler- 
ation of the volume of such invest- 
ment in recent years. 

On behalf of the companies it was 
pointed out that a study of the sub- 
ject of private placements, including 
the matter of a formula for their 
valuation, is under way by an in- 
dustry committee composed of all 
lines of the insurance business, 
headed by President L. A. Lincoln 
of the Metropolitan Life. At the 
hearing, in reply to a question, Su- 
perintendent Dineen of New York 
stated he had no suggestion for legis- 
lation and advised against any hasty 
action. 

Although 1948 was an off year for 
sessions of state legislatures, there 
were a few developments that at- 
tracted more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The New York legislature in- 


creased from $3,000 to $5,000 the 


amount of insurance that may be 
written by mutual savings banks of 
that state on a single life. The in- 
crease in amount, however, was con- 
ditioned on compliance by the banks 
with the same statutory require- 
ments as are imposed on the domes- 
tic life insurance companies of the 
Empire state. 

New Jersey became the third state 
to adopt a non-occupational cash 
sickness disability program. Rhode 
Island and California had previously 
placed on their statute books this 
form of compulsory coverage, the 
former state having a monopolistic 
state fund to support its commit- 
ments, while the New Jersey law is 
patterned somewhat on California’s 
which provides that the disability 
coverage may be obtained from a 
public fund or from private insur- 
ance carriers. 

It is expected that proposals for 
compulsory cash sickness benefits 
will be introduced in a number of the 
state legislatures convening this 
winter. Such measures are sure to 
encounter stern opposition, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that addi- 
tional payroll taxes will have to be 
levied to support any new program. 
Another deterrent to any widespread 
adoption of such plans is the re- 
markable growth in recent years of 
voluntary cash sickness coverage 
provided by private insurance com- 
panies. 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 


& 


Given competitive rates and plans, 
* along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
...-.a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


"Sieh LAPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. SALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Owing to the possible emergence 
of an overall Federal health program 
there is some sentiment in the insur- 
ance industry favorable to the adop- 
tion of compulsory cash sickness 
benefits through state legislation. 
The movement, however, has not 
attained any great momentum. 


Federal Moratorium Expires 


Public Law 15 of the United 
States Congress (1945) granted to 
the several states the right to regu- 
late and tax the insurance business, 
but provided that the Federal Anti- 
Trust laws and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, except for a mora- 
torium as to said acts until June 30, 
1948, shall become applicable to the 
business of insurance to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by state law. 


During the moratorium period re- 


ferred to, and in order to avoid the - 


impact of the Federal anti-trust laws, 
the legislatures of the several states 
enacted rate regulatory statutes 
along the broad concepts of the All- 
Industry committee’s bills applicable 
to fire and marine insurance and cas- 
ualty and surety lines. It is quite 
generally believed that these statutes 
have met substantially the require- 
ments and intent of Public Law 15. 
As to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, the All-Industry Commit- 
tee prepared a uniform bill known as 
a Fair Trade Practices Act modeled 
on the Federal Act, which bill was 
enacted into law in eighteen states. 
In view of the expiration of the 
moratorium it may be that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act is ap- 
plicable to all lines of insurance in 
the states that have failed to adopt 
the Fair Trade Practices bill. It 
should, however, be pointed out that 
statutes in a number of jurisdictions 
have long contained many of the 
component parts of the Fair Trade 
Practices bill, such as prohibitions 
against fraudulent advertising, re- 
bates, twisting, defamation of com- 
petitors and misrepresentations. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
and committees of Congress are 
presently engaged in a study of the 
new as well as the old state laws 
bearing on the application of Fair 
Trade Practices to determine their 
adequacy. Congress has manifested 
no intention or indication to pre- 
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judge the situation and if legisla- 
tion is found to be necessary in some 
jurisdictions an opportunity may 
still be given such states to meet the 
requirements of the Federal act. 


Mail Order Trade Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission 
held a conference early in December 
with mail order insurance companies 
doing principally an accident and 
health insurance business. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to afford that portion of the insur- 
ance industry an opportunity to co- 
operate with the Federal agency in 
establishing trade practice rules di- 
rected toward prevention of methods 
of unfair competition and other un- 
fair or deceptive trade practices. It 
is expected another conference will 
be called by the Commission early 
in the new year. 

At their meeting in New York 
City, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners approved 
a report of its Federal Legislation 
Committee of a Uniform Unauthor- 
ized Insurers Process Act for adop- 
tion by the legislatures of the several 
states. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a 
special committee of five supervisory 
officials headed by Commissioner 
Forbes of Michigan went to Wash- 
ington to confer with the Federal 
Trade Commission on the fair trade 
practices problem affecting the mail 
order insurance business. 


United States Congress 


Important revisions by Congress 
of the estate and gift tax provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code pro- 
viding for a marital deduction rep- 
resented mainly its intent to bring 
about greater equality of tax treat- 
ment as between the non-community 
property and the community prop- 
erty states. 

In general, upon the death of the 
husband or wife, the value of the 
property passing to the surviving 
spouse, to the extent that it does not 
exceed 50% of the gross estate re- 
duced by deductible claims and ex- 
penses, may be used as a marital de- 
duction in the estate of the decedent. 
On every gift made from husband to 
wife, or vice versa, the value of the 
gift is reduced by one-half. The 
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“I don't care how tough your prospect is, or how badly his 
family needs insurance—you can’t take that whip!” 


Bankerslifemen Make Sales 
Without Need for a Whip 


To the best of our knowledge there is not a single Bankers- 
lifeman who regards a whip as a part of his special sales 


promotion materials. 


Every Bankers/ifeman does have plenty of sales aids of the 
more acceptable and more effective variety, however. From 
the very day he enters the business he is trained in the effec- 
tive use of these aids. This starts in his agency office and is 
continued through company schools under the direction of 
the home office. Through this training he learns to make the 
best possible use of the specially favorable contracts and the 
promotional materials which are at his command. 


Because he is well equipped and well trained you will find 
the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter you 
like to know as a friend, fellow worker, or competitor. 


Bankers /7/e ComPANy 


DES 


MOINES 





community property philosophy, 
that one-half had already belonged 
to the spouse, was adopted for tax 
purposes. 

The effect of the amendments, as 
applied to life insurance policies and 
annuity contracts, was made the sub- 
ject of tentative regulations by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on November 6. The details of the 
regulations are voluminous and were 
published in the Federal Register 
and in the insurance press. Finally 
approved regulations are awaited 
from the Commissioner’s office. 


In passing the Gearhart resolution 
relating to the exclusion of inde- 
pendent contractors, including life 
insurance agents compensated solely 
by commission, from coverage under 
the Social Security Act, Congress in 
terms reafhrmed its intent that in 
order for a person to be an “em- 
ployee” as defined in the act, he must 
come within the common law re- 
lationship of master and servant. 

The social security status of life 
insurance agents will probably not 
be determined until there is agree- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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We would like to pay public tribute to a vital 


factor in Home Life Management 


.....++ The Advisory Committee of Managers 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY MANAGERS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Seated, Left to Right: Hugh W. Davy, Manager, San Francisco; Clarence Oshin, Manager, 
New York-Oshin; Lester Horton, Manager, Newark; Vernon W. Holleman, Manager, 
Washington; Adolph R. Klein, Manager Chicago-Klein; Joseph E. Boettner, Manager, 
Philadelphia; John H. Coles, Manager, Pittsburgh. 
Standing, Left to Right: John J. Eichhorn, Manager, Greensboro; John F. Walsh, Man- 
ager, of Agencies; William P. Worthington, Agency Vice President: John H. Evans 
Manager, New York-Evans; Jerome M. Barker, Manager, St. Louis: Eugene C. Kelly, 
Manager of Agencies. 


HESE men are selected for a two-year period on the basis of their record 


in developing successful career Underwriters. 


With a background of both management and field underwriting, they 
make a valuable contribution to the solution of problems and the formation 


of company policy affecting home office and field. 


Through the plan of two-year rotation, home office management is able 
to draw on the advice, counsel and constructive criticism of capable men who 


have an important part in building a sound company. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES A FULTON 2756 BROADWAY NEW \aOn’a WILLIAM P WORTHINGTON 
Pre agent 


Agency Vice President 


“A Career Underwriters’ Company” 
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90 MIN 


LIFE INSURANCE DISTRIBUTION 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By FRAZAR B. WILDE, 


President, Connecticut General Life 


“The life insurance business in 
this country started with the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ **:5 » Uy 
200 years ago, in 175. | «ring the 
period from that time unti! the 
1840’s sales were sinal!. Fre the 
1840’s to the present time the growth 
of the business has been spectacular. 

“What changed in the 1840's? 
Simply that the place and the im- 
portance of the agent were recog- 
nized. From that time on men were 
appointed whose principal occupa- 
tion was the selling of life insur- 
ance. Prior to that time, while there 
were people technically known as 
“agents,” they were not full-time 
representatives but rather members 
of banking or other organizations 
who did some incidental insurance 
work but did not depend on it for 
their livings. 

“The actual discovery and proof 
of the relative importance of the 
agent versus the over-the-counter or 
part-time salesman was largely made 
by the New York Life and Trust 
Company. That company demon- 
strated during the 1830's that if you 
wanted to sell life insurance you 
needed to appoint an agent. This 
was the demonstration that led to 
the forming of new life insurance 
companies in the 1840's and to the 
remarkable giowth of life insurance 
thereafter. In fact, the development 
of insurance starting in the 1840's 
was so remarkable that it gave rise 
to the misconception that the his- 
tory of the business dates from that 
era. 

“There is historical proof in a 
totally different area that a good field 
force is essential. Let us look briefly 
at the Government’s experience in 
wartime. Despite the compelling in- 
fluence of the most hazardous occu- 
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A Symposium 


pation in the world—war, it was 
necessary for the authorities to set 
up as a whole or part-time duty the 
sale and arranging of Government 
life insurance. Members of the 
armed services had to be urged to 
purchase the protection, and the re- 
sults were never 100%, either in 
numbers or in amount. Since the 
close of the war, despite the most 
conscientious and thorough-going 
efforts of the life insurance com- 
panies, their field forces, and of the 
Government, lapsation has been ter- 
rific, and this has been so despite 
the cost advantage which National 
Service Life Insurance offers to the 
policyowner. This insurance has en- 
joyed a double subsidy—first, the 





Excerpts from talks given by six for- 
mer Chairmen of the Board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance before the 
annual meeting. 








absorption of much of the overhead 
by the taxpayers, and second, a 
guaranteed interest rate higher than 
many companies can earn. The an- 
swer is that the lack of a competent 
field force to service this insurance 
has produced wasteful and unneces- 
sary lapsation. 

“Further incidental proof of the 
importance of the agent is found in 
the results of over-the-counter life 
insurance sales efforts today. In 
spite of much sales pressure through 
advertising, and the direct and in- 
direct salesmanship of officers and 
employees of banks and other insti- 
tutions, sales have not been large 
even though the life insurance idea 
has been widely and almost uni- 
versally accepted in this country. 

“We could go on at some length 
but more proof is hardly needed. A 
field force—a full-time field force, is 
essential. The distribution and serv- 
icing of life insurance will continue 
to be overwhelmingly in the hands 
of men and women who devote their 
full time to it.” 


TES OF TOMORROW 


THE PUBLIC AND LIFE INSURANCE 
COSTS 


By M. ALBERT LINTON, 
President, Provident Mutual Life 


“The more widespread a service 
may. become in our economy, the 
more sensitive it is to the appeal of 
low cost. The more life insurance 
comes to be considered a necessity 
and the more we emphasize that life 
insurance premiums should be con- 
sidered a ‘must’ in the basic family 
budget, the greater the attractive- 
ness of plans which claim to reduce 
the cost of life insurance. In times 
of relatively high income they may 
not make much headway. At other 
periods in the economic cycle the 
situation may be different. Then the 
appeal of the would-be cost reducers 
could be quite powerful. 


“T have been indicating the fac- 
tors which I believe make it impera- 
tive that we educate the public to 
understand the dynamic character of 
the life insurance contract and to 
realize the necessity of having quali- 
fied assistance when acquiring it, 
and later in keeping it adjusted over 
the years to changing needs and 
conditions. All too many people 
have an idea that once a life insur- 
ance policy has been purchased it 
is like a piece of furniture that can 
be put in place and left there year 
after year with no further attention. 
Nothing, as we all know, could be 
further from the truth. We are 
selling a service not a commodity. 
But millions of people in this coun- 
try do not know it. And until they 
do, we stand in continual danger 
of the appeal of the price reducer 
who would accomplish his ends by 
some form of over-the-counter in- 
surance which in essence incorrectly 
assumes that the life insurance con- 
tract is static and commodity-like 
in its nature. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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90 Minutes of Tomorfow—Continued 


“The public should never be al- 
lowed to forget that life insurance 
selling is creative work and can be 
done satisfactorily only by men and 
women trained for the purpose. 
Without their services there would 
be a substantial decline in the life 
insurance protection of the Ameri- 
can people, something which would 
be clearly opposed to the public in- 
terest. 


“The time is long overdue when 
as an institution we should make the 
“American people understand that ir- 
respective of apparent low cost, life 
insurance that does not carry with 
it the services of a qualified life 
underwriter can be exceedingly ex- 
pensive insurance. Obviously unless 
the policy proceeds actually accom- 
plish what was intended when the 
premiums were being paid, the hid- 
den cost of missing the objective 
may be large indeed. Family situa- 








A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 


operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral paris of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-increasing esteem by prospects and 
policyholders. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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‘tions aré continually changing, tax 
laws having a bearing on life insur- 
ance proceeds are _ periodically 
altered, and unless the life insurance 
contract is correspondingly reviewed 
and kept adjusted to the new con- 
ditions the service rendered by the 
contract may be worth much less 
than it has cost.” 


LIFE INSURANCE—A MAIN 
STREET INSTITUTION 


By CLARIS ADAMS, 
President, Ohio State Life 


had a lesson in 
Whatever else the re- 
cent election demonstrated, it proved 
peradventure that the ruling power 
in the U. S. is Joe Doaks. The 
candidate who won was the man 
with the common touch who carried 
his cause to the common people. 


‘“‘America has 
cdem« cTacy. 


The result of the campaign in my 
opinion was not a triumph of policy 
but a victory of instinct. Main Street 
rallied to its The returns 
demonstrated a simple fact often 
overlooked by the professedly wise 
and the reputedly great, namely that 
most of America Main 
Street. 

“On the face of the record life 
insurance has little to f from 


Own. 


lives on 


tear 
Main Street. It is populated by our 
policyholders. It is dotted with our 
beneficiaries. It is the people of 
Main Street who built this institu- 
tion to its present proportiens. To 
the vast majority of these life in- 
surance is the principal repository 
of their permanent savings and their 
chief reliance for the security of 
their families. Their faith in its in- 
tegrity is as near an absolute as 
will be found in American life. The 
great size of life insurance which 
some seem to fear is merely the re- 
sult of the fact that we serve so 
inany. It is inconceivable that we 
could serve so many so long had we 
not served them well. 

‘However in a democracy every 
enterprise has a dual character- 
private and public. It must meet 
the test of the forum as well as the 
market place. The customer is also 
citizen. More than one corporation 
has learned to its sorrow that sales 
acceptance does not necessarily im- 
ply political approval. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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CANADIAN 1948 RESULTS 


T IS expected that new life insur- 

ance protection put in force in 

Canada will reach a total of about 
$1,500,000,000 for 1948, an amount 
approximating the previous record 
which was achieved in 1947. Life 
insurance protection in force in 
Canada in all companies reached an 
estimated amount of nearly $13,000,- 
000,000 at the end of the year, rep- 
resenting an increase of around 8 
percent during the year after allow- 
ing for the effect of the year’s new 
business and deducting claims and 
other terminations. 

The existence of some $13,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
represents one of the important fi- 
nancial reservoirs of the Canadian 
people. It is important not only be- 
cause of its size but because it repre- 
sents money which will be available 
when it is most needed, particularly 
when a policyholder dies. In point 
of fact, it is the only sizable asset 
left by many Canadians at death. 

Canadians are the best insured 
people in the world, other than our 
neighbors to the south. The field 
forces of the companies, operating 
under the sometimes maligned 
agency system, have done a wonder- 
ful job in spreading the mantle of 
life insurance protection across the 
Dominion. Nevertheless the Cana- 
dian people as a whole are not over- 
insured and a very modest part of 
the national income goes into life 
insurance. 


One in Three 


There are some 12,500,000 people 
in Canada and only about 1 in 3 
carries life insurance of any sort. On 
the average the 4,500,000 Canadians 
who are insured carry an average of 
less than $3,000. And only 3.3% 
of the income of individuals in 
Canada, as estimated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics in 1947, 
$10,279,000,000 in all, was paid in 
premiums for life insurance and an- 
nuity contracts in that year. It fol- 
lows that 1949 should be another 
good year for life insurance. 
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by W. M. ANDERSON 
President, Life Officers Association 


With the ever-mounting volume 
of life insurance in force in Canada 
there naturally follows a constantly 
growing distribution of policy bene- 
fits. It is estimated that Canadians 
have received in policy benefits more 
than $190,000,000 during the course 
of 1948. 

This total sets a new record in the 
amounts so distributed being some 
5 percent in excess of the 1947 dis- 
tribution. It is interesting to note 
in the distribution of policy benefits 
that surrender values continued their 
slight upward post-war trend in 
1948 but, taking account of the much 
larger volume of insurance now in 
force, they are relatively low when 
compared with the pre-war scale. 


Investments 


The year 1948 witnessed signifi- 
cant developments on the investment 
side of the life insurance business in 
Canada. In the first place, there 
have been slight improvements in 
yields in government bonds and cer- 
tain other sectors of the securities 
markets. 

In addition, assets of the com- 
panies have continued to increase 
substantially, being some 5% higher 
than a year ago. This new money, 
together with large amounts from 
maturities, sales and repayments, has 
meant that new investment of funds 
has continued at high levels. 

The direction of the investment 
has been such that a predominant 
part has gone into mortgages and 
corporate securities, giving higher 
yields than those being currently 
earned on assets as a whole. 

However, only a slow and limited 
improvement in interest earnings 
can be accomplished through any 
change in the distribution of assets 
which does not go beyond the 
bounds of prudence. In general, the 
business of life insurance must con- 
tinue to conduct its affairs upon the 
assumption that interest earnings in 


the foreseeable future are likely to 
remain low. 

For years the assets of the com- 
panies have been growing more 
rapidly than the field of eligible in- 
vestment, apart from government 
bonds. This has meant that since 
the end of the war the companies 
have experienced increasing diff- 
culty in finding investment outlets 
which combine legality, safety and 
satisfactory yield. 


Broader Field 


Some relief from this situation oc- 
curred with the enactment of new 
Dominion legislation during the last 
session of Parliament, permitting the 
Dominion incorporated companies to 
invest up to 3% of their assets in 
investments not otherwise eligible 
but not elsewhere prohibited specifi- 
cally. This has opened up new 
avenues which were not previously 
available, such as income producing 
real estate, revenue bonds of public 
bodies and corporate securities 
which do not qualify under the 
specific provisions of the Act. It 
also means that life insurance com- 
panies are no longer prohibited from 
supplying risk capital although it 
remains to be seen whether company 
investment policy will dictate any 
moves in this direction. In any 
event, it is anticipated that advantage 
of the new legislation will be taken 
but slowly, and that as experience 
with new classes develops it will be 
possible to widen appropriately the 
eligible list. 

This change in investment powers 
does not affect directly the Canadian 
business of external companies ex- 
cept in respect of the classes of assets 
which they may deposit or trustee 
for their Canadian business. How- 
ever, it does have the effect of bring- 
ing the investment powers of Cana- 
dian companies more in line with 
those generally held by British and 
United States companies. 

It should be obvious to any per- 
son who examines the structure of 
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life insurance operation that the 
whole range of activities of the life 
insurance business in Canada is con- 
ducted in the public interest. We, 
whose working lives are given to 
the running of this business, take 
great pride in the fact that our ex- 
ecutive officers, our field representa- 
tives and our office employees have 
a high sense of responsibility and 
stewardship, not only to our policy- 
holders, but also to the nation at 
large. 


Economic Power 


With such a guiding attitude it 
is unlikely that the fear, expressed 
in some quarters, of insurance com- 
panies wielding enormous and ruth- 
less economic power would ever be- 
come a fact, even if it existed as a 
possibility. 


In any event, even if there were 
persons in the industry whose chief 
concern was to gain economic power, 
the laws and governmental super- 
vision under which the life insur- 
ance companies operate would make 
it impossible for such an end to be 
achieved. 

No life insurance company oper- 
ating in Canada today is in a posi- 
tion to exercise control over another 
business because the laws of the 
country specifically preclude such a 
situation. 

To obtain control of a corporation, 
a life insurance company would have 
to hold a majority of its common 
stock. But the Canadian insurance 
laws limit the amount that any one 
life insurance company may invest 
in the common shares of any other 
company to 30 percent of that com- 
pany’s common shares, and 30 per- 
cent of its total shares. In addition, 
life insurance companies are for- 
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The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 19 years. Our 8 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
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bidden to invest in one another's 
shares. Furthermore a life insurance 
company’s total holdings of common 
stocks must not exceed 15% of its 
assets and in actual practice it has 
worked out that only about 3 per- 
cent of the funds held by Canadian 
life insurance companies are invested 
in the common stocks of other busi- 
nesses. The other 97 percent of life 
insurance assets are held in govern- 
ment, municipal and other bonds and 
other gilt-edged securities where no 
question of control can arise. 


Small Part of Capital Values 


In the ordinary course of events, 
the commercial transactions of our 
country, based on bank clearings, 
notes in circulation, etc., amount to 
upwards of $100,000,000,000 yearly. 
The total overall transactions of the 
life insurance business in Canada 
are only about 1 percent of this 
amount and the accumulated funds 
held for all Canadian life insurance, 
form but a very small part of 
Canada’s capital values. When it is 
considered that both the financial 
activity and resources of life insur- 
ance in Canada are divided among 
some 60 companies operating inde- 
pendently, the possibility of undue 
power or influence arising is quite 
unrealistic. 

The life imsurance business in 
Canada has had a normal, healthy 
growth since first it became a factor 
in our economy. It has operated 
under the standard of well-conceived 
Dominion and Provincial laws and 
through the motivation of vigorous 
competition between companies. 


Century of Progress 


Life insurance began in Canada 
more than a century ago when the 
first company commenced business. 
There are today more than 60 com- 
panies operating in the Dominion. 
In a thinly populated country like 
ours, this is a substantial increase. 
During the past year, four new 
companies have started operations 
in Canada. Of these, two are of 
Canadian origin; the others of 
United States origin. The fact that 
so many British and United States 
companies are now in the life in- 
surance field in Canada and _ that 
many of the Canadian companies 
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have a large and increasing business 
outside the country clearly indicates 
that the life insurance business is 
a highly competitive enterprise both 
in Canada and elsewhere. 


Public Health 


During the past year, the life in- 
surance companies in Canada, 
through grants made by the Public 
Health Committee of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, 
again have assisted in financing the 
work of various organizations whose 
objectives are the improvement of 
the health of the nation. 

A number of projects have been 
undertaken, the findings of which 
may lead to control or prevention 
of various diseases. Two of the prin- 
cipal ones are included in grants 
made to the Toronto Hospital for 
Sick Children which is engaged in a 
pilot study of the processes of aging 
in humans and a special study of the 
childhood disease of poliomyelitis. A 
third type of grant is that to the Na- 
tional Committee of School Health 
Research. This project consists of a 
research study which may reveal 
facts leading to conclusions of great 
benefits to national and local health 
authorities. 


Social Security 


The life insurance companies have 
often been asked where they stand 
on Social Security. In a submission 
to the Special Committee on Social 
Security of the House of Commons 
in 1943, the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association said: 

“With the inauguration and inte- 
gration of well-prepared and prac- 
ticable social security plans for the 
maintenance of a minimum subsist- 
ence level for all classes, the life 
insurance industry is much in sym- 
pathy and will give its hearty sup- 
port.” 

Since that time, the attitude of 
the companies has remained un- 
changed. Nevertheless, they have 
opposed and will continue to oppose 
social security plans which provide 
subsidized benefits that favour the 
well-to-do or which, through subsidy 
or otherwise, stifle the exercise of 
private endeavor with no corre- 
sponding advantage to the com- 
munity at large. 
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National has 
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first 20 in 
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and a long list of other 


. and the same friendly 


cooperation from the Home Office that is 
an ANICO tradition. 


ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO’'S 
Best Advertisements 

They know they have 

a contract second to 

none. 

They know their poli- 

cies are leaders in 

value. 





L. MOODY, 


1 BILLION 750 MILLIONS OF 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


/notance Company 





JR... PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





The life insurance companies in 
Canada have tried to conduct their 
business upon the principle that what 
is of greatest benefit to the people is 
of greatest benefit to the industry. 

This has resulted in a code of 
honesty and initiative, which has 
played its part in assuring Canadians 
of a standard of security and pros- 
perity that is unrivalled in the world 
today. 

In the difficult days ahead the life 
insurance companies will maintain a 


steadfast course, aimed at the preser- 
vation and further development of 
the principles initiative, enterprise, 
and self-reliance—for these are the 
very foundation-stones of our Cana- 
dian way of life. 





The Decoy 


John: "I think Sybil will make me an ideal 
wife. Every time | go there | find her darn- 
ing her father's socks." 

James: "That caught me too, until | 
noticed it was always the same sock.” 
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“We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 














sidered the assistant manager’s job 

as one desirable goal for the am- 
bitious agent. Now let’s analyze the 
assistant manager’s job, as to how 
he goes about the task of selecting, 
developing, and leading successful 
salesmen. 


|: THE December issue we con- 


Sound Working Relationships 


Such a discussion must be profit- 
able to agents as well as assistant 
managers, for the reason that a 
sound working relationship between 
any assistant manager and_ the 
agents under his supervision, de- 
pends on their confidence in his abil- 
ity, his integrity, his sincere interest 
in their welfare, and a reasonably 
accurate understanding by the agents 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
the assistant manager's job. 

You cannot have a healthy staff 
morale without a free flow of ideas 
from agents to leadership. Loyalty 
from agents to leadership must be 
earned by loyalty of leaders to the 
best interests of agents. Generally 
speaking it is not the responsibility 
of the agents to “get along well” 
with the assistant manager, but 
rather the responsibility of the as- 
sistant manager to get along with 
his men. These things in the ob- 
servance add up to a sound working 
relationship between the leader and 
his men. 


Get the Facts 


The successful assistant manager 
must have a deep purple passion for 
getting the facts. Not half-way in- 
formation, part truth diluted with 
fancy, or reasonably inferred conclu- 
sions, but the whole truth about any 
situation must be his basis for de- 
cisions. He will take nothing for 
granted. He will go to any lengths 
to get correct information. He must 
know and know beyond question. 
He will know every agent in mat- 
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Assistant Manager in Action 


by R. L. WALKER 


ters concerning business better than 
the agent knows himself—his strong 
points, his weak points, his family 
problems, his virtues, and his fail- 
ings. The successful assistant man- 
ager inside his own boundary lines 
will be here, there, and everywhere 
observing and correcting weak spots. 
His watchword is “Vigilance.” Thus 
he is fortified against surprises. He 
has planned his work on a basis of 
facts and runs his job accordingly. 
If he has no plan, or inaccurate in- 
formation, his job will run him, and 
keep him on the run. 





With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and. is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 









While the final responsibility for 
selection of agents rests with the 
district manager and the Home Of- 
fice, much of the spade work of 
digging up agency prospects is done 


by the assistant manager. This is 
only right and proper since the as- 
sistant manager as he covers his 
debits is in daily contact with the 
best possible sources for agency 
prospects through meeting salesmen 
in similar lines, selling life insurance 
to the milk-man, the furniture sales- 
man, the laundry-route man, and 
dozens of others who may be the 
best kind of prospects for a good 
debit. 

Again since the assistant manager 
is personally charged with the suc- 
cess or failure of a new agent, he 
rightly should have a voice in the 
approval of the new man, who will 
be charged to his staff. It is also 
true that the new agent who is em- 
ployed by your company because of 
friendship with one of your agents, 
plus some selling on your part, is 
more likely to succeed, since the 
basis of a sound working relation- 
ship is already established in his 
intimate personal acquaintance and 
perhaps admiration for the men with 
whom he will be associated in busi- 
ness. 


Prospecting for Man-power 


Having an ample supply of pro- 
spective agents on hand when a man 
is needed is smart business. It saves 
time in making changes, and with 
several to choose from you will auto- 
matically select better average men. 
Prospecting for man-power is a con- 
tinuing process. Talk to _ several 
good men each month about the ad- 
vantages of a contract with your 
company. Some you sell on the idea 
will get in a hurry and take a debit 
with some other company before 
you have an opening. Others will 
have a promotion or raise in pay 

(Continued on the next page) 
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before you need them. But if you 
keep on continuously prospecting 
you will always have availiable good 
man-power when needed. A large 
book could be written on.this one 
subject, but here we emphasize only 
that the assistant manager has a defi- 
nite responsibility and_ opportunity 
in finding prospective agents. 


Sell Your Training 


In training a new agent or in 
retraining an old agent, you have a 
selling job to do that is identical 
with the sale of a life insurance pro- 
gram. 

Whether selling life insurance— 
or selling training to an agent—your 
personal: prestige with the prospect 
can either make or break the sale. 
The prestige factors of (1) friendly 
attitude, (2) respect for your pro- 
fessional skill, and (3) belief that 
you have the prospect's best interests 
at heart, must be established before 
vou start selling. 

Therefore, let’s compare the two, 
taking first a life insurance sale, in 
which you must take the following 
steps: 


1. Determine Need for Insurance. 


2. Get Prospect to Recognize 
Need. 

3. Intensify Desire to Satisfy 
Need. 


4. Secure Agreement that Life 
Insurance Satisfies the Need. 


5. Motivate to Immediate Action 
(Sign Up). 

6. Keep Him Paying (Conserva- 
tion ). 


Now look at your job of selling 
training to any agent new or old: 


1. Determine Need—Whether for 
Knowledge, Attitudes, Skills, 
or Habits to make Agent suc- 
cessful. 


2. Agent must recognize and ad- 
£ £ 


mit “jis need of training on 
specific identified points.” Un- 
til he does it is useless to pro- 
ceed. 

Intensify Agent's desire for 
better performance. Use pride, 
need for money, ambition to 
advance, etc. 


, 
wh 


4. Secure Agent's Agreement that 
training you propose will sat- 
isfy his needs. If he can sell 
as much Life Insurance, own 
as good a home, and drive as 
good a car as Agent John Doe 
will that make him happy ? 


‘si 


Start the Agent—imnmediately 
or sooner—doing the things he 
has admitted are necessary to 
greater success. You have not 
made a sale until the agent buys 
your training, pays for it with 
practice, and actually becomes 
more successful. 

6. Keep him training to retain 
skills he has learned (conserva- 
tion), and to constantly add 
new skills to his equipment. 
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and Progressive Agents. 
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Assuming that the agent is giving 
honest effort the following statement 
is a hundred per cent true. “If the 
Agent has not learned the instructor 
has not taught.”’ You can't say he is 
too dumb because you approved his 
employment in the first place. 


How to Train 


You have followed the formula 
and sold the agent on accepting your 
training. He wants to be as skillful 
in selling as is his assistant manager, 
He is now convinced that he can 
acquire the skills that he knows you 
possess. He visualizes increased 
sales, more earnings, and more per- 
sonal job satisfaction for himself, all 
to result from the training you offer 
him. He is definitely in a receptive 
and cooperative frame of mind. 

In achieving that position you 
have started using the PEDOS For- 
mula, 


P—repare 
Kk—xplain 
[)—emonstrate 
()—bserve 
S—upervise 


This formula was assembled by 
some good Life Insurance trainer 
whose identity is not known to the 
author. You have thus far “Pre- 
pared” yourself to train, and the 
agent to accept training. You have 
“Explained” what you expect the 
agent to accomplish, how quickly he 
should learn the operation, and how 
and why it will benefit the agent. 


Prepared Sales Talk 


You have also subdivided a com- 
plex training objective such as using 
a Prepared Sales Talk into smaller 
parts, such as learning the key points 
in consecutive order, memorizing 
the “punch” lines, using a_ visual 
Demonstration Chart, and answer- 
ing probable objections. Each of 
these is a job in itself, and the sev- 
eral operations when learned and put 
together in proper sequence consti- 
tute a powerful and convincing sales 
demonstration of the plan proposed. 

But so far all you have done is to 
Prepare and Explain probably in 
office study sessions. Now you must 
“Demonstrate,” you must go into 
the field and in joint interviews with 
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the agent show him that the plan 
you have taught him will actually 
work—will sell Life Insurance— 
when used exactly in the manner 
ou have told him how to use it. 
You must demonstrate efficiently 
(using exactly the plan explained to 
the agent) and sufficiently (enough 
times to convince the agent that the 
plan works ). 

You have now explained to the 
agent why the bat was manufactured 
in the first place, you have knocked 
out a few solid base hits in his pres- 
ence, and your next step is to hand 
the bat to your trainee, stand him 
up in front of the plate (a good 
prospect ) and have him take his cut 
at the ball (sales interview ). 

Now you are in the coaching spot, 
you “Observe” his wild swings, and 
then after the interview is 
closed, successful or not, you park 
your car a few blocks away from the 
prospect's home and carefully review 


sales 


with the agent every step im the sales 
interview, finding something — to 
praise if at all possible, but patiently 
and gently pointing out his mistakes. 


Test 


very time after the trainee has 
tried out unaided by the assistant 
manager, whether in office training 
or a field interview, test his under- 
standing by having him tell you and 
show you. Ask him to explain key- 
points. Continue asking questions 
and correcting mistakes until you 
know that he knows. 

A perfect knowledge of baseball 
rules is not equivalent to the skill 
in fielding, batting, and running the 
bases, which is essential to playing 
a good game. These skills the agent 
can only acquire by practice—they 
cannot be taught—and from now on 
you increasingly put him in the lead 
in every sales interview while you 
observe and correct his errors, hav- 
ing him feed back to you every pro- 
cedure taught until you are sure he 
knows. 

Then after the agent has acquired 
the skills necessary to being success- 
ful in his own strength continuing 
Supervision becomes the last point 
in your formula. And supervision 
with respect to the sales record of 
any agent, is largely continued “Ob- 
servation” to see whether he con- 
tinues using the plans and skills he 
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Its Name Indicates 
lis Character 


In adopting the great name of Abraham 
Lincoln, this company assumed the respon- 
sibility of measuring up to that name— 
in character, integrity, and thoughtful. 
human service—in its relations with its 


representatives as well as with the public. 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 








has acquired, plus repeated ‘Dem- 
onstration”’ when he strays from the 
straight path of good techniques you 
have taught him. The play between 
Demonstration and Observation will 
pass back and forth many times from 
you to the trainee. It is a never end- 
ing process. You will never be en- 
tirely free from the obligation to 
‘Demonstrate’ the effectiveness of 
company plans to any agent, or of 
the necessity for the continued “Ob- 
servation” of every man and his 
record. That is a basic part of your 


job. 


No amount of teaching correct 
theory and practice can take the 
place of using exactly the methods 
you teach, in the field demonstra- 
tions with your agent. An ounce of 
showing is worth a pound of telling. 
The agent will be much more 1m- 
pressed by “what you do,” than by 
“what you say.” As a matter of 
fact, if the assistant manager teaches 
certain plans to the agent in the 
office, and then uses different plans 
in his field “Demonstrations” he 1s 
making it impossible for the agent 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to have confidence in anything he 
Says. 

There is probably no more glaring 
or widespread fault in the work of 
assistant managers generally than in 
saying one thing and doing another. 
For example the assistant manager 
recommends five canvasses in new 
homes every day on the debit. But 
when he goes with the agent he con- 
veniently forgets to make five new 
canvasses, and the agent follows his 
lead. Or the assistant manager 
teaches in the office an organized 
prospecting and selling plan for new 
homes, but on the debit his produc- 
tion of new business with the agent 
is ninety per cent additional pick-up 
business in old homes, and rewriting 
old lapsed cases. Or again the as- 
sistant manager teaches that ordi- 
nary can be produced every week 
on the debit but fails many weeks to 
prove it by selling ordinary while 
working with the agent. And the 
agent justifiably concludes that since 
the expert assistant manager doesn’t 
use the methods he teaches, and 
doesn't produce the business he says 
should be produced, how can I be 
expected to do better. 

The power of a good working 
“Demonstration” by the assistant 
manager, to back up his teachings 
cannot be emphasized too greatly. 
Both are essential parts of good 
training. 


Some progressive company will 
one of these days do a wholesale job 
of revamping field titles. I like to 
think of the agent and assistant man- 
ager as being a Debit Manager, and 
Staff Manager respectively. Surely 
those designations are more truly 
descriptive, for the agent must man- 
age his debit, and the Staff Manager 
must lead his group if they are to 
be counted successful. 


Leadership 


Again it seems to me that the 
title Staff Manager would carry 
with it the automatic implication of 
leadership responsibility which must 
be accepted by the leader of a staff. 
“Your job as a trainer is only partly 
to make sales, but primarily to make 
salesmen.” Your job is to fortify 
your men with knowledge, and to 
kindle within them a fire of en- 
thusiasm based on self-confidence 
born of skill, and to constantly add 
more fuel to the fire in new or in- 
creased skills. 

Water at 211° Fahrenheit is 
nothing but hot water—no power— 
but water at 212° becomes steam and 
that means plenty of power. So keep 
your staff informed, constantly add 
to their skills, and keep them 
steamed up to the boiling point. In 
that way you will never have to 
apologize for the collective results of 
your team which is the measure of 
your success as manager of your 
staff. 








where there’s smoke 
there’s something cookin’! 


The manufacturing, cattle, oil, sugar- 
beet and precious minerals industries— 
all are permanently established in the 
rapidly growing West. Dig in and estab- 
lish yourself where a brighter future | is 
assured. 


Our Q-V-S Plan sets the stage for greater 
cash returns. Write for details. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY Pres. G. A. L’ ESTRANGE Vice Pres. & Agency Director 


HOME OFFICE DENVER, COLORADO 
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LIFE BROKERS 


LANS for the formation of a 

national association of the life in- 
surance departments of insurance 
brokers were revealed in December 
by Alan F. Arnold, vice-president 
of Schiff, Terhune & Company, 
Inc., 99 John St., New York, N. Y, 

Representatives of the major in- 
surance brokers meeting at a lunch- 
eon given by Mr. Arnold agreed on 
plans to proceed with founding and 
formally incorporating an associa- 
tion in which any and all brokers’ 
organizations with bona fide life in- 
surance departments would be eli- 
gible for membership. 

“In at least one respect, the new 
organization will be unique among 
the organizations in the insurance 
industry,’ Mr. Arnold said. 

“Because insurance brokers are, 
in a sense, the appointed representa- 
tives of the clients they serve, our 
new organization will be one which 
primarily and accurately reflects the 
thinking, the requirements and the 
interests of the insurance-buying 
public. 

“The reason for planning this as- 
sociation is the apparent need of a 
central organization to promote the 
exchange of ideas to better serve in- 
surance buyers. 

“While we fully recognize the 
existence of many life underwriters 
associations, and many of us are 
members of these associations, we 
strongly feel that an organiZation of 
a group whose activities are com- 
parable in the general field of life 
insurance is desirable.” 

Commenting further, he  ex- 
plained, “The general social trend 
of insurance, the rapid expansion in 
the field of pensions, group insur- 
ance and corporate life insurance 
clearly indicates that advice and 
guidance will be sought through in- 
dustry’s normal contact with the in- 
surance profession, namely, the in- 
surance brokers.” 

Alan F. Arnold of Schiff, Ter- 
hune was elected temporary chair- 
man and empowered to appoint a 
committee to proceed with formal 
organization plans. Another meet- 
ing was held on January 5 at which 
time regular officers were elected 
and detailed statements of purpose, 
scope and functions of the associa- 
tion were presented for approval. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Report of the Research Committee 


writers participating in the study 

is age 26 to 72; average age 47.3 
years; median age 47 years, which 
indicates that there are as many 
successful underwriters over age 47 
as under. Only a little over 6% are 
under age 35; 15.5% are age 55 or 
over ; 78% fall within the age range 
of 35 to 55 with the largest number 
of cases in the age 45 to 50 bracket. 
It is interesting to note that 62.5% 
of the women in the 35 to 55 age 
group have been in the business less 
than ten years with an average 
length of time 5.1 years. The other 
37.5% have been in for more than 
ten years with an average of 15.6 
years. 

Only 14.1% entered the business 
before age 30, with the average age 
36.5 years. 47.8% came in between 
age 30 to 40 and 34.6% started be- 
tween 40 and 50. After age 50, 
3.2% entered the business. Thus it 
can be seen that the bulk of success- 
ful women represented in this group 
entered the business after 30 and be- 
fore age 50. 


T [E age range of the 100 under- 


Number of Years in the Business 


The average number of years in 
the business for this group is 10.59 
years. 56% have been in ten years 
or less, 36% ten to twenty years, and 
8% over twenty years; with 1%, 35 
years. The largest group represent- 
ing 32% have been in the business 
five years or less while the next 
largest 24% have been six to ten 
years in the business. 16% have 
been in the business eleven to fifteen 
years, and there seems to have been 
an influx into the business from 
1928 to 1933 accounting for 20%. 

59% have been associated with 
their present companies from one to 
ten years, 41% for more than ten 
years. The largest group or 34% 
have been with present company one 
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by HELEN ANN PENDERGAST 


Chairman 





In this Part | summary of the material 
compiled the personal data of 100 suc- 
cessful women underwriters are covered. 
Part Il scheduled for March will deal 
with data on business.—Editors. 











to five years and there is a steady 
decrease, possibly showing some 
mortality from there on. 25% have 
been with their present company ten 
to fifteen years, 19% ten to fifteen 
years, 17% fifteen to twenty years, 
4% over twenty years, with a 1% 
representing thirty-five years of 
service with the same company. It 
is interesting that the total number 
of SERVICE YEARS to the com- 
panies is 9/6 years with an average 
of 9.76 years per underwriter. 





Miss Pendergast, who was a member 
of the teaching profession (she has a 
M.A. Degree) before she joined the 
Mutual Life in Baton Rouge, La., in 1942, 
has been very successful in her new 
vocation. Like most successful people 
in the field she has also been active in 
underwriters affairs. She has qualified 
each year for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table; was Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee last year and currently 
is Vice-Chairman of the Table and she 
has also written for this magazine before 
(see May, 1947 issue). At present she 
is located in Washington, D. C 


81% have been with the same 
company since first going into the 
business ; 16% have been connected 
with one other company prior to 
their present connection. Only 3% 
have been connected with two or 
more companies. Of the 16% men- 
tioned ten of these underwriters have 
been associated with their present 
company for a period of thirteen to 
twenty-one years and no change has 
been made by five of these in 
the last four to seven years. 1,061 
SERVICE YEARS to the business 
of life insurance is represented by 
this group with an average of 10.61 
years per underwriter. 

A study of the marital status of 
this group indicates that there is 
almost an equal number single, 
married, widowed, with 28%, 29%, 
and 26% respectively. 17% are 
divorced. 


Prior Occupations 


Many and varied are the careers 
and occupations listed by the 100 
participating in the study pursued 
before entering the business. Teach- 
ing as a profession leads with at least 
28 women showing this in their back- 
ground. Widows, married women, 
and divorced women naturally re- 
vealed homemaking as a springboard 
to life underwriting which profession 
ranked second with 22%. General 
business and general insurance and 
positions in life insurance other than 
life underwriting tied for third and 
fourth with 12% each. Secretarial 
work was next with 10% and sales 
and bookkeeping, accounting, etc., 
and banking following in that order. 
Numerous other positions were men- 
tioned but it was significant that 
many required influencing and work- 
ing with people, family problems, 
finances, and the like. Others had 
to do with sales experience and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


knowledge of allied fields such as 
taxes, accounting, and the like. 


Women who had some college 
work in their backgrounds, but did 
not graduate lead in the group 
studied with a total of 40 out of 100. 
Those with college training which 
included graduation and higher de- 
grees on the part of 9, constituted 
34% ot the group. Thus, 74% ot 
the group were college graduates or 
had some college. 26° ° had high 
school or its equivalent. 

27% of the group are active in 
metropolitan areas ; 24% in cities of 
250,000 to 500,000: 51°, therefore, 
over half of the group operate their 
business primarily in cities of 250,- 
OOO or over. A little more than 4% 
or 36% are in cities of 25,000 to 
250,000 with almost an equal num- 
ber in the 75,000 to 150,000 and the 
25,000 to 75,000 groups. Only 5% 
were in cities of 150,000 to 250,000 
while 6% and 7% were. in towns 
of 10,000 to 25,000 and less than 
10,000 respectively. In other words, 
13% are in towns of less than 25,- 
O00. 

Inquiry regarding work in rural 
areas and neighboring towns re- 
sulted in the expected reply that 
more women in towns of 150,000 
or less do some work in nearby 
areas, than do women who have 
their business in large cities. There 


were a surprisingly large number 
in the latter group, however, who 
indicated that they did work in 
rural areas and nearby towns which 
might in some cases be suburbs. In 
large cities 4% said yes, in smaller 
towns, %. 


Dependents at Time of Entering 
the Business 


54% or over 4% otf the women 
had dependents at the time of en- 
trance into the business. Only 46% 
were free of dependents. Of the 
54°¢, the number of such dependents 
ranged from one to five. 31 under- 
writers had one or more children as 
dependents, 13 had parents as de- 
pendents, and 9 are responsible for 
dependents of various relationships. 
The total picture looked something 
like this: 46 free to enter a 
career without the responsibility of 
dependents; 26, with at least one 
dependent ; 21 with two dependents ; 
4 with three dépendents ; 1 with tour 
dependents; and 2 with five de- 
pendents. 


new 


Dependents at the Present Time 


At the present time a larger num- 
ber of successful underwriters have 
no dependents—62% as compared 
to 46% on entrance in 
38% have dependents of one to five 
as follows: 23 with one dependent— 
5 have a parent; 14 have a child; 2 


business. 
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Insurance Company 


Emry C. Green, President 
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have a husband; and 1, a granq- 
parent. 12 have two dependents—3, 
parents ; 4, two children; 5, two de- 
pendents of varying felationship such 
as parent and one child, husband 
and child, ete. 1 underwriter lists 
three children and 2 underwriters, 
five children. 


43% maintain a home for self: 
45° maintain a home for self and 
others; 12% have practically no 
home responsibility. Thus it can be 
seen that 88% of this group of 
women carry on a business as well 
as varying degrees of responsibility 
for a home. 


30% of the 100 women writing 
a tremendous volume of business 
have no secretarial help. 50% have 
part time help and 20% have full 
time secretaries. 


89% of this group devote their 
time solely to production. 11 re- 
plied that they carried certain ad- 
ministrative and supervisory respon- 
sibilities in addition to production. 
Of the 11%, 1 reported devoting 
75% of her time to this; 1 reported 
over 50% ; 5 about 50% and 4 con- 
siderably less than 50% ; 9 of the 11 
devoted about half time or less. 


66% were studying either com- 
pany courses, C.L.U., or the like, 
while 34% reported no study. 


Outside Activities to Which This 
Group Devote Time. 


93% report time devoted to civic 
activities; in a very active way, 29; 
moderately, 48; slightly, 16. 7% 
report no activity in this field. 77 of 
the 100 appear to be giving con- 
siderable time to the civic activities 
of their communities. 


Professional activities take the 
time of 80% with 26 very active, 39 
moderately active, and 15 slightly. 
65 underwriters would appear to be 
devoting themselves rather actively 
to professional activities. 


Social activities enter into the lives 
of 98% of the women in varying de- 
grees. Only 24 seem to find time to 
be very active socially, 62 in a mod- 
erate way, and 12 slightly. 2 report 
no social activities at all. 


Religious activities are entered in- 
to by only 71% with 29 reporting 
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none. 54% are very active or mod- 
erately so, while 17 are slightly ac- 
tive. 

44 or almost % of the group men- 
tioned activity in some degree in all 
four fields—civic, professional, so- 
cial, and religious. Civic, social, and 
religious activities as areas of par- 
ticipation were second. Civic, pro- 
fessional, and social received third 
mention as combinations of outside 
interest and activities. 


Number of Talks and Published 


Articles on Life Insurance 


It was obvious that some under- 
writers interpreted this as meaning 
throughout their life insurance 
careers rather than a twelve months 
period unless they are very busy 
speakers. The findings are still of 
value since they indicate at least 
whether or not underwriters are 
finding time to speak on life insur- 
ance and related topics. 72% have 
talked on life insurance to groups 
at least once. Others have been 
much more active along this line 
reporting from 2 to 50 times, with 
2, 3, and 4 times predominating. 

51 report no published articles on 
life insurance or related subjects. 
The more active in the field of 
writing indicate that the number 
ranges from 1 to 25 with 49% hav- 
ing written at least one article on life 
insurance. Whether or not the large 
number is the production in the 
twelve month period or during life 
insurance career is doubtful in this 
question as in the above. 


Number of Weeks Devoted to 
Production 


Of the 94 underwriters estimating 
number of weeks devoted to pro- 
duction, a total of 3,677 weeks was 
reported giving an average of 39.1 
weeks per underwriter. 67% de- 
voted 39 to 52 weeks; a little over 
21% devoted 26 to 39 weeks; 
slightly more than 7%, only 13 to 
26 weeks ; and about 4% reported 6 
to 13 weeks which may have been in 
error since their production did not 
indicate so little time devoted to the 
business. If this were an error it 
tended to pull down the total average 
slightly, and it can be safely assumed 
that the average might be 40 to 41 
weeks. 
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“There 4 LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


“Yes, Sir! The Berkshire is right on the 
ball with practical sales helps for the men in the 
field. Take, for example, this new streamlined direct 
mail plan. It’s tops for opening doors to live leads 
and paving the way to receptive sales interviews with 
interested prospects. The plan pulls 16% replies...an 


excellent return, the experts say, for life insurance 


direct mail advertising.” 


B THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


INCORPORATED 1851 


if you are a full time Agent of any company 


we solicif your surplus business only. 








73% are dependent upon life in- 
surance as a source of income. 2/% 
replied to this question in the nega- 
tive. 


Income from Life Insurance During 


the 12 Months’ Period 


20% earned under $5,000; 41% 
had income of $5,000 to $7,500; 
17% income of $7,500 to $10,000; 
14%, $10,000 to $15,000; 5%, $15,- 
000 to $20,000 ; 3%, $20,000 to $25,- 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








O00; and none over $25,000. Thus 
it can be seen that the largest group 
has income of $5,000 to $7,500, the 
second largest group income under 
$5,000, and the third largest group 
$7,500 to $10,000. 78% have in- 
comes under $10,000 while 22% 
enjoy incomes over $10,000. 

A variety of reasons were given 
by 92 women who listed one or 
more. Four gave no answer to this 
question and four lucky ones replied 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


nothing. In order of times men- 
tioned home duties was first, social 
activities second and Civic and 
family care and enjoyment which 
ranged from illness to “a desire to 
spend time with family” ranked 
third, with an equal number men- 
tioning these. Office detail and per- 
sonal ill health tied for the next 
places, with service to policyholders 
and supervisory work following in 
that order. It would seem that home 


management problems and family 
responsibilities are the major “rob- 
bers” of production time for the 
largest percentage of women. Social 
and civic activities rank second with 
office detail and service to policy- 
holders sighted by many. It was in- 
teresting to read the many varied 
reasons given—procrastination, lazi- 
ness, lack of system and time control, 
poor organization, professional ac- 
tivities, other business, hobbies, and 
travel, plus personal slumps and 
scattered interests. Presumably 
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How’s 
for a Com- 


Approach? 


* This policy doubles, even for nat- 
ural death, within the first six year 
period. 


* If the policyholder dies after the 
sixth year and at any time from 
the sixth through the twentieth, 
the full face amount of $10,000 will 
be paid the beneficiary, plus a re- 
turn of every cent of the annual 
life insurance premiums — even 
those paid during the six year 
period when the policy would have 
doubled had death occurred, even 
from natural causes. 





* For a small additional premium, in 
case of accidental death within six 
years, that same policy would bring 


interest-shaker .. . 


policy. 





Aer sa Mew Sales Ideal 


This | Suppose we would deed a $10,000 home to 
your wife to live in, and another $10,000 

pelling Sales | home, across the street, to rent— 
.... if you die within 6 years 


The Bankers Special Policy Has Amazing Features 


(These examples based on a $10,000 policy at age 35) 


The Bankers Special Policy is a great door-opener ... 
and sales-producer. We have a special presentation for 
our agents to make it easy to introduce and sell this different and distinctive 


Would You, Alac, Like te Reach Stardom? 


In addition to the Bankers Special Policy, and others, you can also offer 
an unique COMPLETE COVERAGE PACKAGE OF INSURANCE—life, 
accident, health, hospitalization. You likewise have the privilege of using 
our highly productive MIRACLE-LEAD LETTER and our other tested 
lead-getting and sales-making methods. Write for our intriguing plan and 
learn of the general agencies still available. All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
~~ “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 


* 
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to the beneficiary $30,000, or three 
times the ultimate amount of the 
policy. 


* 


If the policyholder lives beyond 
twenty years, he may continue to 
carry the insurance for its ultimate 
amount for as long as he lives at 
the low rates with which he started. 
In other words, the rates never 
change, even though during the 
first six years the policy pays double 
in event of death, and from the 
sixth through the twentieth years 
the face of the policy, plus a return 
of all the life insurance premiums, 
will be paid to the beneficiary in 
the event of death. 





ice-breaker ... 
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many have unavoidable distractions 
while others are their own strictest 
censors in regard to waste of time. 


Factors in Success 


The pooled opinions of women 
relative to factors in success read 
like a text book on “What Makes 
Underwriters Succeed.” Expressed 
in a hundred ways these factors 
group themselves into the following 
in this order: (1) Hard and con- 
sistent work (2) Knowledge of the 
business for professional service (3) 
Belief in life insurance and an en- 
thusiasm and love for the business 
(4) Prestige (5) Service (6) Pros- 
pecting (7) Liking people and 
wanting to help in the solution of 
their problems (8) Determination 
and persistency (9) Daily self-im- 
provement (10) Sincerity and hon- 
esty. Others mentioned health, tact 
and patience, definite goals and in- 
centives, need for income, positive 
attitudes, and many other factors. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS DOWN 


ATAL accidents in the United 

States during 1948 took a toll of 
about 99,000 lives, the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company estimate. This compares 
with 99,600 for 1947, and may mark 
a halt in the upward trend in acci- 
dental deaths which began in 1945 
and continued through 1947, 

The 1948 improvement is ac- 
counted for largely by a sharp drop 
in the number of persons killed in 
catastrophes—those accidents which 
claim five or more lives. 

Of the fatal accidents in 1948, 
the largest number were those which 
occurred in and about the home, 
totaling upward of 34,000. The 
number of motor vehicle fatalities 
was about the same as the 32,700 
recorded in the previous year. 

“An encouraging feature of the 
year’s record was a decline in the 
number of deaths from occupational 
accidents, despite a very high level 
of employment. Accidents in public 
places, exclusive of mishaps in which 
a motor vehicle was involved, like- 
wise took fewer lives than the pre- 
ceding year,” the statisticians note. 
“Travel on scheduled airlines was 
safer this year than last.” 
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Death Held Result of Explosion 
Rather Than Burning of Building 


ALTER B. BROOKS, a rail- 

road locomotive engineer, was 
the insured under two life insurance 
policies, one with Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Company and 
the other with Locomotive En- 
gineers Mutual Life & Accident In- 
surance Association. One section of 
policy issued by Provident provided 
for double indemnity, including loss 
of life, 


é 


. if such injury causing the 
loss shall be sustained by the in- 
sured ... (3) by the burning 
of a completed building, provided 
the insured is therein at the com- 
mencement of the fire... .” 

The policy of Locomotive Engineers 

Mutual had essentially the same 

clause. 

Brooks lived with his wife in 
Denison, Texas. To the rear of 
their dwelling was a garage apart- 
ment which Mr. Brooks was in the 
habit of using, in order not to dis- 
turb the household, when he re- 
turned from work at a late hour. 
On the day of his death he arrived 
home at 2:00 A.M. and slept in the 
garage apartment. About 8:00 in 
the morning, according to statements 
made just before his death, he 
awakened and smelled gas. Upon 
discovering an unfastened hose he 
opened the door and replaced the 
hose; when he struck a match to 
relight the stove, he set off an ex- 
plosion which buckled the walls. 
Within a minute or so after the ex- 
plosion Brooks was led from the 
apartment by a passer-by, and later 
died from burns over his entire body. 

His wife, the beneficiary under 
the policy, alleged that he died as 
the result of burns, which he re- 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 








ceived by the “burning of a com- 
pleted building,” and therefore she 
was entitled to double indemnity 
under both contracts. The com- 
panies contended that Brooks met 
his death as the result of an explo- 
sion, or possibly as the result of the 
burning of the contents of the build- 
ing, or perhaps as a result of both. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit reversed 
the District Court, and held that 
this did not come within the double 
indemnity clause. The Court cited 
a similar case, Maryland Casualty 
Company v. Edgar, 203 F. 656, 
where the deceased struck a match 
in a cellar flooded with water and 
gasoline, and as the match dropped 
to the water there was an explosion. 
There the Court stated: 


“We are unable to perceive that 
Edgar sustained the injury of 
which he died im consequence of 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 












the burning of a building. Con- 
tinued study of the language of 
the witness but strengthens the 
conviction that he was burned by 
the explosion of the gasoline and 
before the building commenced 
burning. Undoubtedly there was 
in a somewhat technical sense a 
burning of the building; but this 
was started by the same flame 
which burned Edgar, and was, at 
the time he was injured, either not 
yet started or was entirely too 
slight to have caused this injury. 
The language of the policy is en- 
tirely unambiguous. By its terms 
the burning of the building must 
have had a casual connection with 
the injury. There clearly was no 
such connection here. * * *,” 


In the present case, some of the 
window frames, baseboards, and 
furnishings were destroyed by 
flames. The beneficiary, however, 
completely failed to show that the 
burns were from the burning of the 
building rather than from the burn- 
ing of the contents, or from the 
explosion. Therefore the beneficiary 
could not collect double indemnity 
under the two policies. Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance Company 
of . Chattanooga, Tenn., et al. v. 
Brooks, 13 CCH Life Cases, 526. 


Widow Entitled to Share in Proceeds 

of Policies Even Though Taken Care 

of Financially by Previous Marriage 
Settlement 


This suit involved the disposition 
of $40,000 proceeds of two life in- 
surance policies on the life of 
J. Courtenay Twinam. Both policies 
had been assigned to secure an in- 
debtedness to the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in the principal 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


amount of $35,000, of which there 
was a $31,000 balance at date of 
Twinam’s death. 

A marriage settlement agreement 
was entered into between Twinam 
and his wife, whereby he provided 
for her financially, and she waived 
and released he1 interest in his 
property and his estate. The will 
of Mr. Twinam made no disposition 
of the policies of insurance, but di- 
rected that the mortgage contract 
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with Penn Mutual be carried out. 
In his will he also mentioned that 
no provision was made for his wife 
because of the marital contract 
which made adequate provision for 
her. The widow contended that the 
marriage contract did not bar her 
participation in proceeds, and that 
the proceeds should not be used to 
discharge the balance of the debt 
owed to Penn Mutual. 

The Tennessee Supreme Court 
decided that the marital agreement 
was binding as to property which 


passed under the will. However, 
the Court also stated: 
“Notwithstanding his absolute 


control and authority over the 
policies of insurance on his life 
made payable to his estate, the 
proceeds of the same do not pass 
by will in the absence of the use 
of apt words clearly indicative of 
such intention, as held in Cooper 
v. Wright, 110 Tenn. 214.” 


In Tennessee the proceeds of life 
insurance, under Code Section 8456, 
are protected from the debts of the 
husband, and the Courts have held 
that apt words must be used to take 
proceeds out of exempt provision of 
the statute and pass under the will. 
Since no mention is made here of 
the insurance either in the marriage 
settlement or the will, there is no 
reason why the net proceeds should 
not go to the widow. 


As to the assignment of the poli- 
cies to Penn Mutual, the Court held 
the insured had this right. Mrs. 
Twinam’s rights did not accrue un- 
til the death of the insured, and 
these rights were then subject to 
any assignment the insured made in 
his lifetime or by the terms of his 
will by the use of “apt words.” This 
right to assign or pledge is superior 
to the right of the statutory bene- 
ficiary ; but the latter may be called 
the residuary right, and it consti- 
tutes a legal claim upon all the title 
that has not been disposed of in the 
exercise of the superior right. 

The final result, therefore, was 
that the widow was entitled to share 
with the children in the proceeds of 
the insurance policies after the mort- 
gage loan was paid off. American 
Trust & Banking Company v. 
Twinam, et al., 13 CCH Life Cases 
528. 


TRAINING SEMINAR 


Theory and Practice Combined 


THREE-DAY “Management 

Institute” for insurance men, 
sponsored jointly by the College of 
Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of IIlinois 
and the Mid-West zone of the Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Committee 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will be held in Gales- 
burg, Ill., February 15-17. 


The program of the institute will 
be devoted to a discussion and labo- 
ratory demonstration of the applica- 
tion of modern teaching methods and 
aids to training agents. Members 
of the University staff will explain 
the nature and theory of such 
methods and aids, and life insur- 
ance trainers will demonstrate their 
practical application to training life 
insurance agents. 

“This plan of presentation,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert I. Mehr, 
assistant professor of economics and 
head of the University’s insurance 
curriculum, “‘will offer a balanced 
combination of teaching theory and 
practical application to the job of 
training life underwriters.”’ 

Enrollment in the institute, which 
is planned as an annual advanced 
seminar in management problems, 
will be limited and restricted to life 
insurance men actively engaged in 
some phase of training. Althdugh the 
Mid-West zone comprises only IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan, 
enrollment will not be limited to 
those states but will include other 
qualified persons who address appli- 
cations to Dr. Earl P. Strong, direc- 
tor of the Business Management 
Service, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, or to Ray Wertz, manager, 
Reliance Life, Insurance Company, 
Stott Building, Detroit, Mich. 

The “Management Institute” is 
planned as a companion seminar to 
the annual advance underwriting 
clinic organized at the University of 
Illinois last fall. It is to be a “work- 
ing conference” rather than a ‘“‘con- 
vention” and the program will in- 
clude discussions and demonstra- 
tions of the use of visual aids, audi- 
tory aids, laboratory apprentice, and 
lecture methods of training, and the 
technique of training “follow-up.”’ 
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AVOUKUTE 


by PHYLIS McGAHEY, 


Canada Life, Toronto 


if HAT is your favourite 

close?” asked a colleague 
of mine a few days ago while we 
were exchanging ideas on this 
subject. 

“My favourite close,” I replied, 
“is a long story. It commences 
usually in a telephone conversation 
where I first greet my prospect. 
Here we become friends. The use 
of first names, and the introduction 
of a common interest, such as the 
desire to save money, help to estab- 
lish this friendly relationship. 

In the next stage, I try to uncover 
a desire or need of the prospect in 
such realistic terms that he will not 
only acknowledge the existence of 
such desire or need, but will want 
to do something about it, for I know 
that if he will want to do something 
about it enough, I shall close the sale 
with a minimum of effort. I always 
uncover a need for security, because 
security is a universal need and can 
be obtained so easily by any pros- 
pect, if he only has a savings plan. 
I believe, further, that to-day insur- 
ance has its greatest appeal when 
coupled with a savings programme. 


’ 


Anticipate and Overcome 


_ 


A boy in his first position will 
want to save a small portion of his 
income if he is shown how such 
small savings will guarantee him a 
pension for life, a. world cruise, 
financial assistance when he really 
needs it, and so on. 

A father will want to save a 
small portion of his income if he 
can be assured that, in the event of 
his demise, his little children will 
continue to be well fed and well 
clothed, and will go on enjoying 
the lolypops, bicycles and_ red 
wagons that he will surely buy for 
them if he lives. And he will want 
this savings plan too if he knows it 
will guarantee that, whether he lives 
or dies, his little boy or girl will 
receive an adequate education. He 


will see the wisdom of setting up a 
savings or retirement plan for his 
children, which they will be able to 
carry in later years at a less-than- 
half-price rate. And when I show 
him the tragedy of a penniless old 
age, he will also want a savings plan 
that will provide an income for his 
wife and himself when he is no 
longer able to earn a living. 

Throughout every presentation, I 
endeavour to anticipate and over- 
come my prospect’s objections be- 
fore he has had an opportunity to 
mention them. I consider this to be 
an important part of the close. 


Final Stage 


In the third and final stage, I try 
to sell the product and not the pros- 
pect. I explain why I believe the 
plan I have chosen is the best, in 
fact the only way to cover his par- 
ticular need. I do this by comparing 
the plan under consideration with 
other possible programmes. I point 
out the advantages of the various 
plans available and the purposes for 
which they were designed. And I 
let the prospect be the judge. 

At this point in the close, the 
prospect is given his first opportun- 
ity to talk. If I have been successful 
in making our relationship friendly 
enough, in depicting his need vividly 
enough, and in presenting a plan 
that will provide for such need 
attractively enough, he will often 
say: “I agree, it is a good plan.” 
To which I reply: “In my opinion, it 
is the best plan for your purpose 
available to-day, and you can start 
it right now, provided you are in 
good health.”’ If he assures me he is 
in good health, I proceed to write up 
the application and arrange, if neces- 
sary, for a medical examination. 

My favourite close usually takes 
from two and a half to three hours, 
but because it has been for me a 
successful close, I do not begrudge 
the time, and I use it in every inter- 
view. 
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SECURITY 
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MODERN 
SECURITY 


Accident did not invent 
the original shield for the 
protection of humans. 





Necessity has also forged 
today’s formula of personal 
insurance protection into 
an iron-clad means of fend- 
ing off attack by income 
loss due to disability, old 
age or death. 


Early Security — Modern 
Security—Security Mutual, 
and a complete shield of 
personal protection. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 




















BANKERS NATIONAL 
Stock Dividend 


On December 23 last the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. declared a stock 
dividend of 25%, thereby increasing the capital from 
$600,000 to $750,000. The par value continues at $10 
per share. 

Achieved its 1948 goal when insurance in force at year 


end totaled $150,590,649. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


Berkshire Life announces the promotion of eight 
company officials by the Board of Directors effective 
December 20, 1948. The promotions are designed 
to fill several staff vacancies and a shift in functions and 
titles for the heads of the Agency Sales Department and 
the addition of a new member of the Board of Directors. 
New titles are as follows: 

G. Dewey Hynes, Vice President and Treasurer, was 
elected a member of the Board of Directors. 

Merrill R. Tabor, Assistant Secretary since February 
1943, was elected Secretary of the Company. 

Gardner F. Knight, Actuary, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary. 

Frank Harnden, M.D., Medical Director, was elected 
Vice President and Medical Director. 

Hiram S. Hart, Assistant Director of Agencies, will 
fill a newly created post, Superintendent of Agencies. 

W. Rankin Furey, Vice President and Director of 
Agencies, will continue to be responsible for the opera- 
tion of the Agencies as Vice President and will assume 
some executive duties assigned by the President. The 
titles Director and Assistant Director of Agencies will 
be discontinued. 

Jesse H. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary since 1931, 
was elected Second Vice President in charge of Lay 
Underwriting. 

Elgin R. Batho, Assistant Actuary, was elected As- 
sociate Actuary. 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Increases Life Limits 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Mass., has raised the maximum limit of issue 
on standard risks from $125,000 to $200,000. 

At the same time, limits on single premium life are 
increased to $25,000, and on discounted premiums, to 
$25,000, or twenty years discounted premiums, which- 
ever amount is less. 

The company’s increase in limits is part of the com- 
pany’s overall liberalization program. Other recent 
steps have been the elimination of partial aviation ex- 
clusions; the issuing of family income on female lives 
and the extension of maximum limits under the com- 
pany’s “Double” and “Triple” protection plans. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Promotions 


Confederation Life Association, Toronto, Can. an- 
nounces a number of promotions, covering various 
branches of its operations. 

C. R. B. Lloyd, superintendent of mortgage invest- 
ments since 1939, and W. J. Farmery, superintendent of 
bond investments since 1944, have been made joint 
treasurers. Both will retain their former responsibilities. 
Mr. Lloyd entered the mortgage department in 1914 
and Mr. Farmery the bond department in 1930. 

A. E. Wall, C.L.U., has been promoted from superin- 
tendent of agencies to associate general superintendent 
of agencies. He joined Confederation Life as inspector 
of field service in 1936 following 10 years as agent and 
manager, and is author of the life insurance text “Here's 
How.” 

Two assistant superintendents were appointed super- 
intendents of agencies. E. M. Squires started as a group 
representative in 1934, and was subsequently manager 
of branches at Detroit, Michigan, Kingston, and Lon- 
don, Ontario. H. T. Griffiths, C.L.U., became manager 
of Alberta-Northern division after 82 years of con- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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IN all walks of life and in every community in the United States have a personal 
stake in American life insurance. NWNL is proud of its part in performing a 


service of high trust to them and their families. 





RESOURCES 





U. S. Government Securities. ...... (39.6%) $67,569,798 
Other Bonds: 

Canadian Government Guaranteed ( .9%) 1,480,793 

U.S. State, County, and Municipal ( 7.0%) 1,709,831 

Canadian Provincial............ ( .9%) 1,519,661 

TSA, 10,143,840 

Pe MS bees cvecbidedtas (78.5%) 31,606,597 

IL, 056 Ween id diay been ( 3.2% 5,399,361 
TE Ce ee ee ee eee 1,619,489 
First Mortgage Loans and Loans 

Fully Guaranteed by Veterans 

OG, bos «i tah KhdaK ORs (20.6%) 35,089,729 
Pe CUUNGIS oS ke cticancecdeonss ( 3.8%) 6,457,984 
Real Estate: 

Home Office Building. .......... ( .3%) 459,193 

Sold Under Contract... ......... t ~ 356) 183,034 

Purchased for Income Purposes. ( .2%) 302.064 
Premiums in Course of Collection... ( 2.0%) 3,424,177 
Interest Due and Accrued and 

Various Other Asscts........... ( 5%) 822,067 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. ...... ( 7.6%) 2,734,417 

Uh ta ADA DURROedR SEN ( 700%) $170,522,035 





Insurance in Force $817,103,367 











64th Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT December 31, 1948 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Insurance Policies............. 
Reserve on Annuity Contracts............. 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid........... 
Claims for which Proofs are not Complete. . 
Present Value of Death, Disability, and 


Other Claims Payable in Instalments..... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

and Premium Deposit Funds............ 
Reserve for Dividends Payable in 1949 and 

for Dividends Left on Deposit........... 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1949........ ‘ 


Reserve for Employees’ and Agents’ 
| ee re 

*Group Contingency Reserve.........-6+. 

Misccliancous Liabilities. ..............2.. 


ER RE rr rey ot 


Voluntary Contingency and Other Surplus Funds 
for Further Protection of Policyholders: 
Special Contingency Funds. . . .$3,572,737 
General Contingency Fund.... 1,000,000 































$115,732,907 

10,935,297 
None 

635,310 


12,264,033 
10,177,046 


6,876,533 
459,682 





816,445 
281,239 
1,696,403 















$159,874,895 





10,647,140 








Additional Surplus Funds...... 3,874,403 
Paid-in Capital... cccscccses Sperry 
DEE a « 6 6 ave deddsinnsacdadendces 


*Transterred from Special Contingency Funds. 







$170,522,035 








NORTHWESTERN -Vational LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 
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ATLAS... 


. . + according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 





Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
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Your Life Insurance Almanac 


The calendar of life is marked by 
milestones. Marriage, children, promotions, 
increased income, home ownership—are normal, 
expected human events . . . each creating new 


life insurance needs. 


To help the client anticipate these needs is the 
function of the life underwriter. Significantly, 


81% of Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now 






use Fidelity Personal Estate Plans as a guiding 


almanac in Estate Planning. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 








CONFEDERATION LIFE-——Continued 


tinuous application-a-week as a representative in Pen- 
ticton, B. C. 

In the group field, C. R. Scarrott has been appointed 
supervisor of group sales for Ontario, while N. A. Hous- 
ton has been made supervisor for Quebec. Both started 
as group representatives in 1937. 

C. E. Smith becomes claims supervisor, following 17 
years in the department. He joined the company in 1920 
and was subsequently superintendent of mortgage in- 
vestments for Saskatchewan. Having joined the actu- 
arial department in 1929, and transferred to claims in 
1938, C. E. C. Goss is now supervisor of sickness and 
accident claims. 

With better than 40 years’ service, E. A. Burns be- 
comes registrar of the underwriting committee. He 
helped organize the personnel department and was in 
charge of personnel from 1928 to 1932. 

Having entered the underwriting department in 1934, 
G. M. B. Mahood becomes supervisor. 


H. S. Munro has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of personnel. He joined the policyowners service 
department in 1931. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Changes in Commercial A & H Program 


Reduced rates become effective January 1, 1949 for 
commercial accident policies containing the blanket ex- 
pense (reimbursement) provision. On new business, 
the minimum amount of reimbursement will be $1,000, 
based on the belief that any provision for less than $1,000 
is inadequate to meet today’s increased costs of hospital, 
medical and surgical care. . 


The reduction in rates will be extended in the form 
of increased benefits to old policyowners except those in- 
sured on the “‘over-age”’ basis. This action will take the 
place of the temporary 50% increase in blanket expense 
benefits which the company put into effect during 1948, 
and will be incorporated with existing policies by riders 
delivered to each policyowner. A policyowner may, in 
lieu of the increased protection, choose to have a re- 
duction in rate, but in such cases at least $1,000 reim- 
bursement must be continued. 

The blanket expense limits in policies issued prior 
to January 1, 1949 will be increased as follows: 


Old Limit New Limit 


$ 500 $ 700 
600 900 
- 700 1,100 
800 1,300 
900 1,500 
1,000 1,700 
1,500 2,700 
2,000 3,700 
2,500 4,700 
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At the same time a new Commercial Health policy, 
Form HS, becomes available. Written for men only 
classes A to D*, this new policy permits the selection of 
benefits in a wide variety of combinations and amounts. 
It provides broader coverage and greater flexibility in 
meeting individual needs. 


Weekly income, payable up to two years and up to 


$100 a week may be written with 7, 14, 21 or 28 day _ : 


waiting periods. House confinement is not required. 


Hospital Indemnity may be provided up to $10 a day 


and up to 70 days for one illness ; indemnity for nurses’ 


fees may be written within the same limits. A benefit in- | 
tended to cover medical care while in the hospital adds | 
another $3 a day. Miscellaneous Hospital Expenses are > 
covered up to ten times the daily benefit for Hospital | 
Indemnity. Surgical Operation schedules may go up to | 
$400. All benefits are available singly or in combi- | 


nation except that miscellaneous Hospital Expense | 
coverage and the provision for Medical Expense while | 
in a hospital are available only when Hospital Indemnity § 
is included. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware was favorably examined (As- 


sociation) by Fackler & Company, representing the 


state of Delaware and the Insurance Department of 
Maryland, as of December 31, 1947 covering the op- 
erations of the company since December 31, 1944, the 
date of previous examination. The report of the ex- 
aminers was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
50th Anniversary 


The New Year will be the Federal Life Insurance 
Company’s Fiftieth year of progress and a gala Golden 
Anniversary program has been planned to celebrate the 
occasion. In September of 1899 the Company was 
founded by Isaac Miller Hamilton and incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois. The Chicago com- 
pany has confined its business to the Life and Accident 
& Health and Hospitalization fields. 


One of the highlights of the Golden Anniversary year 


will be a Convention to be held next September at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Approximately one hundred 
fifty qualified producers and guests will attend the Con- 
vention and at a banquet to be given at that time they will 
be joined by the home office staff and it is expected 
that the banquet will be attended by five hundred or more 
members of the Federal Life family. The September 
Convention will also commemorate Mr. Hamilton’s 85th 
Birthday and his 10th anniversary as Chairman of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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= Conventions at the MORAINE 
may HOTEL afford the happy com- 

bination of Sanenatnabed effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club . “ 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


s 
“ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
















































Columbus Mutual’s ‘Life Packages”’ offer 
the proved way to keep the sales 
curve climbing. They picture the facts 
of popular plans and close the sale 
without special study or reference to 
rate books. If you are not familiar with 
this unique selling plan, the portfolio 
will be gladly sent without obligation. 
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Columbus 16, Ohio 











Te COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANGE Zanacny 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT § 








WE'RE HEADING SOUTH 


. . . Our producers will be getting 
together again in March at Hollywood. 
by-the-Sea. These friendly “family” 
gatherings have been anticipated and 
enjoyed by Columbian National field- 


men for many years. 


FEDERAL LIFE—Continuved 


Board. It will be the 10th anniversary of the elevation 
of L. D. Cavanaugh to the presidency of the company, 
It will also be Mr. Cavanaugh’s 35th anniversary with 
the company. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
New Income Disability Coverage 


The George Washington Life Insurance Company 
of Charleston, West Virginia has announced that a new 
Income Disability Plan has been added to the Com- 
pany s rate book as of January 1, 1949. 

The new Income Disability Plan provides for Waiver 
of Premium and monthly indemnity benefits of either 
$5, $10, $15, or $20 for each $1,000 of basic policy ex- 
clusive of term insurance. When the Income Disability 
rider is attached to endowment policies, income pay- 
ments will be made only to the maturity of the policy in 
the event the insured becomes totally and permanently 
disabled. When attached to life plans, the Income Dis- 
ability rider provides for monthly payments for a total 
of 10 full years (aggregate). 

This new plan will be issued from ages 20 to 45 (in- 
clusive) to standard risk applicants and total and _per- 
manent disability of the insured must occur before age 
fifty-five. Income Disability will be issued for a mini- 
mum monthly benefit of $50 and a maximum of $150. 
The Company's non-medical rules will apply. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Executive Appointments 


President James A. McLain, of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America, announces the follow- 
ing three home office appointments. 

Darragh A. Park, a member of the company’s Board 
of Directors and of the Finance Committee of that body 
since 1942, has been appointed Financial Consultant and 
will devote the major portion of his time to the com- 
pany's investment program. Mr. Park immediately 
entered the investment banking field in 1913 and in 1929 
became Vice President of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. 

George T. Conklin, Jr., Director of Research and 
assistant to the President, was appointed 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent. Formerly Vice President of Haas & Conklin, 
Inc., investment counsellors, Mr. Conklin joined the 
Guardian Life in 1939 as a member of the Investment 
Department and in 1944 was made assistant to the 
President. 

Dr. Phillips Lambkin, M.D., a member of the Medical 
Department staff, was appointed Assistant Medical 
Director. A graduate of Columbia University, Dr. 
Lambkin received his medical degree from New York 
Medical College in 1942. After serving his internship 
at Fordham Hospital, he became a member of the staff 











of Rockland State Hospital. 
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HOME LIFE 
Executive Changes 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has announced the following changes effective January 
1, 1949 in titles and official responsibilities among several 
officers of the company. 

William P. Worthington, agency vice president, and 
Howard C. Spencer, vice president and general counsel, 
have been elected vice presidents. 

Mr. Worthington will continue to have general direc- 
tion of all agency and sales activities of the company, in- 
cluding group insurance. In addition, a reallocation of 
duties in the agency department will permit him to 
broaden his activities in other phases of the insurance 
end of the business. 

Mr. Spencer will continue to have over-all direction 
of the legal affairs of the company, but the change simi- 
larly will enable him to take on other general admuinis- 
trative responsibilities. 

In the reallocation of duties in the agency department, 
John F. Walsh, manager of agencies, will have charge 
of the field administration of all agencies. Eugene C. 
Kelly, manager of agencies, will have charge of the 
home office administration of the agency department. 

Francis H. Low, manager of agencies, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president. Under Mr. Worth-, 
ington’s direction, Mr. Low will devote his attention 
primarily to the development of agency activity in Home 
Life’s new program of offering adequate employee in- 
surance. 

Alan B. Doran, an assistant secretary, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president. He will continue to 
give primary attention to the various phases of the 
financial administration of the agency department. 

George A. Richardson, assistant counsel, has been ap- 
pointed counsel and will head the law department. He 
will be assisted in his administration of the law depart- 
ment by Frederick W. Read, Jr., assistant counsel. 

James A. McCrystal, attorney, has been appointed 
assistant counsel. The major portion of his time will be 
occupied with the legal aspects of the company’s group 
activities. 

“These changes,” said Mr. Fulton, “represent steps 
in the development of the company that are necessitated 
by our growth and of the expansion of our activities into 
the field of group insurance.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Agency Promotions 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
announces the promotion of four members of the com- 
pany’s Agency Department. Hal R. Marsh, W. L. Sea- 
well, Jr., and Seth C. Macon have been promoted to the 
newly created positions of Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, and Eugene F. Gillam has been promoted to 
Agency Assistant. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
MILLIONS 








Our Republic was established in 1789 under the 
Constitution, but it took a lot of faith, courage, 
patience and time to make it work. Thirty years 
prior to the establishment of our Constitution, the 
first insurance company of the North American 
Continent was formed, purely mutual and with its 
membership confined to the clergy, their wives, 
minor children and students of the ministry. 


As our individual States learned to werk together 
and prosper, so did the life insurance business and 
today that business, the property of millions of 
Americans, is truly a bulwark of strength. 


If you are interested in a business whose faith, 
courage and patience has paid off in the greatest 
of success, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








CHOP Oo 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 




















ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakote 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa | South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 


























Seeurity of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
, end Tenn. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD—Continued 


Marsh joined the Jefferson Standard in 1926 and has 
had experience in several departments of the company, 
and fer the past three years has served as Advertising 
Manager. In his new capacity Marsh will do tield 
supervisory work and will continue to have charge of 
the company’s advertising program. 

Seawell started with the company in June 1940 and 
has had experience in several of the company’s branch 
offices as well as in the Home Office. In February, 1946 
he was appointed Agency Assistant, and in December, 
1947 was named Sales Planning Manager. Seawell will 
continue to have charge of the company’s sales planning 
activity and will be actively engaged in field super- 
visory work, contacting the company’s agency offices. 

Macon, who has held the position of Sales Training 
Manager since December, 1947, began his association 
with the company in December, 1940. In 1946, he was 
transferred from branch office work to the Agency De- 
partment at the Home Office. In August, 1946, he was 
appointed Agency Assistant, and in December, 1947 
was promoted to Sales Training Manager. Macon will 
continue to have charge of sales training activity and will 
also have field supervisory duties. 

Gillam started with the company in November, 1941 
in the Planning Department at the Home Office. And 
in September, 1948 he was transferred to the Agency 
Department at the Home Office. Gillam will assist 
Seawell in directing the company’s sales planning pro- 
gram. 


Karl Ljung is Agency Manager for the Jefferson 


Standard, R. B. Taylor, C.L.U., is Associate Agency 
Manager, and Jack S. Causey is Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The following appointments in the official staff of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company were announced 
in December. 

Douglas S. Craig, formerly third vice-president, to be 
second vice-president, associated with Samuel Milli- 
gan, vice-president in charge of the ordinary department. 

Reginald R. Lawrence, formerly third vice-president, 
to be second vice-president in field management. Walter 
S. J. Shepherd, formerly third vice-president and field 
personnel officer, to be second vice-president and field 
personnel officer. Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Shepherd 
will be associated with Cecil J. North, vice-president 
in charge of field management. 

Lawrence Washington, formerly assistant treasurer, 
to. be third vice-president, associated with Harry C. 
Hagerty, vice-president and treasurer. 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, formerly assistant vice- 
president, to be third vice-president, associated with Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, second vice-president in charge of 
the health and welfare division. 
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Herbert J. Stark, formerly assistant actuary, to be an 
associate actuary. 

Karl H. Kreder, formerly assistant vice-president, to 
be assistant vice-president and manager of the field train- 
ing division. 

four new investment officers have also been named 
by the company to be associated with vice-president and 
treasurer Harry C. Hagerty in the supervision of the 
company’s securities investment operations. 

The newly appointed investment officers are Eliot K. 
Bartholomew, Arnold R. La Force, and H. Hugh Mc- 
Connell, to be assistant vice-presidents, and William C. 
O'Keeffe, to be assistant treasurer. Their assignments 
to this time with the Metropolitan have been as invest- 
ment analysts. 

Other new appointments in the company’s official staff 
are : 

Joseph T. Gannon, formerly a member of the ad- 
ministrative personnel, to be assistant actuary. 

Charles B. Haverin, formerly a member of the ad- 
ministrative personnel, to be assistant personnel officer. 

Raymond F. Killion, formerly an administrative as- 
sistant, to be assistant vice-president, personal accident 
and health insurance. 

Mortimer Spiegelman, formerly supervisor, mathe- 
matical research, statistical bureau, to be assistant statis- 
tician 

The following appointments have been made to the 
company’s administrative personnel: 

Milton A. Ellis, administrative assistant, office of 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice-president. 

Frederick W. Hoehler, manager, tax and statement 
bureau. 

John A. Sherman, manager, monthly premium divi- 
sion, industrial department. 

La Rue S. Wagenseller, administrative assistant, 
actuarial. 


MISSOURI INSURANCE CO. 
United Deal Off 


December 22, 1948 
Before the Insurance Department of Missouri, 
Illinois, and Kansas, Sitting as a Commission 
under Section 5842 R S Mo 1939 


On the Matter of the Application of United 
Insurance Company of Chicago, Illinois, to Re- 
insure Certain Policies of Missouri Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri 

Order 


It is ordered that the hearing on the foregoing applica- 
tion be adjourned until February 1, 1949, in order to 
afford this commission opportunity to study the docu- 
ments presented, obtain additional information and to 
make further inquiry concerning the proposed transfer. 

In view of the publicity given this application, the 
commission takes occasion to remark that nothing has 
come to its attention in connection with the application 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Splendid Opportunity For ; 


LIFE INSURANCE 





SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business, a 
real life insurance career. This can be done 
by securing an Agency Contract with New 
World Life Insurance Company. 





The New World Life is strong, aggressive 
and growing. The Company's policies are. 


. To select men carefully. 

. To pay adequate salaries, and 

. In every manner hasten their personal 
success. 


won = 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Reprcsentation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 





























Supervision 


Runcie L. Tatnall, Executive Assistant to Penn 
Mutual General Agent Joseph H. Reese, Phila- 
delphia: 

“Supervision is a lot of little things, any one 
of which may suddenly become the most im- 
portant thing in the world at the time. It is the 
development of skills, harnessing the knowledge 
and education which have been acquired and 
putting this knowledge to work in the field. 
You can cook up enough steam in a boiler until 
it is ready to burst, but if you don’t get it to the 
cylinders effectively the locomotive won't move. 
If you don’t get it there efficiently the locomo- 
tive moves too slowly or at too great a cost to 
be useful. 

“Supervision provides the underwriter with 
counsel and guidance, both within and without 
the business. It can be accepted or rejected but 
nevertheless it must always be available. It is 
the rendering of tangible aid in and off the 
field to put income dollars in the underwriter’s 
pocket. It encompasses the building of prestige 
and know-how among the underwriters and up 
to the magical time when this is accomplished 
the supervisor must lend his own prestige and 
know-how to bring in a case or to help process 
it through the Company.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: . . . 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 
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@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 


@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Now Doing 
Business in— 


Ww YW 


» OHIO 
«+ INDIANA 


To experienced producers we 
offer an unusually attractive 
direct general agents con- 
tract. 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


INEWUMCE 











ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE—Continued 


which in any way reflects upon the financial stability of 
either company, nor should give cause for concern to any 
policyholder. The records indicate that the financial 
conditions of both the Missouri Insurance Company and 
the United Insurance Company are now the strongest 
they have been at any time in the history of the respective 
companies. 
Owen G. Jackson 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
State of Missouri 
Frank Sullivan 
Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Kansas 
N. P. Parkinson 
Director of Insurance 
State of Illinois 
In view of the above order, the United Insurance 
Company and the Missouri Insurance Company, accord- 
ing to the terms of their contract which specified com- 
pletion of the proposed reinsurance by December 31, 
1948, mutually agreed that the best interests of all con- 
cerned demanded a termination of all negotiations. The 
Missouri Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. has de- 
cided to enter into no future negotiations for the sale of 
all or any part of its business and will continue its 
aggressive expansion program. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Myrick Retiring 


Julian S. Myrick, second vice president of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, will retire on 
April 1 after more than a half century in the life in- 
surance field, it was announced in late December. ; 


Mr. Myrick, who will be 69 years old on March 1, 
has been an officer of The Mutual Life since 1941. He 
entered the life insurance business in 1898 as a clerk 
with The Mutual Life’s Raymond agency in New York 
City. In 1907 he formed a general agency with Charles 
Ives for the Washington Life Insurance Company, but 
in 1909 they rejoined The Mutual Life of New York and 
the agency became one of the largest in the country. 


After Mr. Ives’ retirement in 1930, Mr. Myrick was 
sole manager of the agency until 1941, when he was 
named second vice president of the company. 


Activities 


Mr. Myrick was secretary of the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York in 1907. Eight 
years later he was elected president of the group and 
he has served for many years on its executive committee. 


He is honorary president of the New York State 
Life Underwriters Association, which he helped to 
found, and he held the presidency of this group for three 
years from 1926 to 1929. 
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He was president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1927, the same year that he began a 





y of thirteen-year tenure as a member of the NALU’s board 
any of trustees. 

cial He is chairman of the board of the American College 
and of Life Underwriters and was instrumental in helping 
rest to found this organization. In 1947 he received the John 
ive Newton Russell Memorial Award for “outstanding serv- 





ice to the institution of life insurance.”’ Liberal First Year 














lle was for many years a member of the insurance Commissions. 
committee ot the L nited States Chamber ot ( ommerce, Me Wie) Bnewale 
chairman of the Life Insurance Division of the American Unsurpassed. 
Cancer Society in New York City, and vice chairman of 
he C ‘rce and Industry Divisi f the American %. ‘Bonus on 
the ommerce and In ustry Vivision oO e America Quality Busi | 
Red Cross in New York. 

4. Personalized 


Home Office Servis 


5. Attractive Retirement 


Dividend Scale Revised 






nee Dividends to policyholders amounting to $16,100,000 Plan. 
rd- for 1949, have been approved by the Company's Board 
— wat Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
m- of Trustees. i hci Chcinae BK Ca oe 
31, This is $140,000 less than the amount allotted for Tennessee and Alabama. For information write; 
_ on e ‘ ; — ‘ E. Dudley Coleus, Superiniondent of yencies. 
m- 1948. The reason for the difference is that policies 1s- . 
‘he sued by the company since January 1, 1948, do not pro- 
le- vide for a dividend in the first year. However, the 


of company pointed out that the total amount of dividends | . 
its on contracts issued prior to 1948 will be substantially 


the same. INSURANCE COMPANY INC. 
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Phillips Vice President | 
= James T. Phillips has been elected a Vice President of | Congratulations | ) 
nn the New York Life Insurance Company, following the ) | 
~~ regular December monthly meeting of the Directors. J) " | 
Mr. Phillips has previously been Deputy Chief Actuary J) T 0 £ ld FE | 
ae eevee wan preneneny Sar aeely: * | £0 UUr Fiei@ rorce... | 
of the Company. As Vice President he will have general J) | 
l, supervision of underwriting rules. | | 
le Mr. Phillips began his career with the New York - « Upon a job well done in 1948, when the | 
rk Life in June, 1921, following his graduation from the steady growth and progress of the Com- 
rk University of Toronto. He became an Associate of the pany was maintained, and the Two 
es Actuarial Society of América in 1922, a Fellow in 1924, Billion Dollar mark was passed on Life 
ut and he later became a Fellow of the American Institute J} Insurance in force. 
id of Actuaries. He was appointed an Assistant Actuary |. . Upon having given to that portion of the | 
of New York Life in 1929, and Actuary in 1937, and insuring public whom they serve, an able | 
- Deputy Chief Actuz ary on October 20 of this year. type of life insurance stewardship. | 
.> ' 
aa 3 3 | | 
. - « Upon the diligence and the sincerity with | 
which our Shield Men are going about | 
the accomplishment of the career offered | 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE | them by this Company. | 
- New Medical Forms | 
it ee . : eg | 
d s A = medical — form _ been mae by 7he NATIONAL LIFE AND , = All 
orth American Lite Assurance Company, loronto, nee < 
.. f 
Can. following extensive research and planning on the Kisa> z~_ ACCIDENT [usurance Co.,Lne. : 
e part of the Medical Referees and the Underw riting De- |‘ to HOME OFFICE, Naren: Building. NASHVILLE, TENN. AS 
O partment. The major reason for the revision was to re- Ju ron 
e duce the time required for the examiner to complete his : 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 


BY INSURANCE MEN 


“Every man should feel that he is a part 
of his Company. He should feel that it is 
his Company and serve its interests as 
he would his own, unse!fishly and untir- 
ingly. In advancing his Company's inter- 
ests he is paving the way to a future 
position of greater responsibility that he 
may expect to occupy.” 


Leo P. Rock, President, 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
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Fifty-Fifth Year 


ww 


of Dependable Service 
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* The State Life Insurance 
Company has paid $163,000,- 
000 to Policyowners § and 
Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over 
$71,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insur- 
ance in force is over $208,- 
000,000 ... The State Life 
offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with liberal con- 
tract, and up-to-date training 
and service  facilities—for 
those qualified. 


Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ww 





A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 




















NORTH AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 


part of the application. This has been accomplished py 
eliminating a great deal of the reading time and paper 
work while at the same time maintaining the effective- 
ness of the examination. 


The forms discarded by the company contained about 
1,400 words in Part II and the Medical Examiner's re- 
port together. That number is considered to be about 
35% less than the average. The figure for the new forms 
is /61 words—slightly more than half the former total, 

In order to reduce the wordage it was necessary to 
adopt an entirely new principle. In the new forms the 
medical examiner signs as a party to the completion of 
the application, stating that the full import of all medical 
terms used had been explained, where necessary, and 
had been understood by the applicant. 

A word to delight the lexicographer has been pressed 
into service in the section devoted to family history. It 
is “siblings,” meaning offsprings of the same parents. 
It was believed that separate questions relating to broth- 
ers and sisters did not yield additional underwriting 
information of any particular value, and so the col- 
lective term was chosen for use in the new forms. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Year-End Figures 


A record-breaking $73 million gain in insurance in 
force, to a total of $817,103,367, as of December 31, 
1948, and an all-time high volume of new business, both 
ordinary and group, highlighted the year-end report of 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, released, 
as usual, on January 1. 

The report revealed total assets of $170,522,035 com- 
pared with $155,632,364 a year ago. The net rate of in- 
terest earned on invested assets rose to 2.74% compared 
with 2.64% in 1947. Reserves on insurance policies and 
annuities were up to $126,668,204, from $115,593,355 
the preceding year end. Capital, contingency and other 
surplus funds totaled $10,647,140 as of December 31, 
compared with $10,192,544 a year ago, the report 
showed. Premium income increased to $21,770,139, 
from $19,901,628 in 1947. 

Biggest change shown on the asset side of the state- 
ment was due to the record volume of new home loans 
made during 1948, which resulted in a rise in holdings 
of first mortgage loans to a total of $35,089,729 as of 
December 31, compared with $23,936,826 at the end of 
1947. The item of public utility bonds increased to 
$31,606,597, from $24,741,240 a year ago; accompany- 
ing these shifts in investments, holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities were reduced to $67,569,798, from $74,- 
045,567 a year previous. 

Increasing price consciousness on the part of the 
public, combined with reductions in the costs of term 
insurance made at the beginning of 1948, resulted in 
sharp increases in the proportion of low-premium 
policies—whole life and term—sold during the year, 
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compared to sales of higher-premium or investment types 
of policies, according to NwN L’s President R. G. Stagg. 
At the same time, the size of the average policy sold in- 
creased 17 per cent, to $3,959 in 1948, compared with 
$3,385 in 1947. An important factor in this increase, 
Mr. Stagg said, is undoubtedly the growing realization 
that due to inflation, the average family now needs more 
dollars of protection. , 

Sales of all forms of new ordinary insurance reached 
a new all-time high, totaling $77,442,495, in 1948 com- 
pared with $74,620,096 in 1947. Sales of group life 
totaled $17,873,446, reflecting expansion in the com- 
pany’s group activities at the beginning of 1948, when 
coverage sold was broadened to include accident, sick- 
ness, hospitalization and surgical expenses ; a substantial 
volume of such coverage was sold during the year, the 
report states. 

For the first time in several years, loans to policy- 
holders reversed their decline and registered a modest 
gain, to $6,457,984 as of December 31, compared with 
$5,823,446 the previous year end. The lapse rate con- 
tinued virtually unchanged from 1947, and remained far 
below prewar levels. 

Total death claims paid during 1948 were $4,424,254, 
and payments to living policyholders, aside from policy 
loans, were $4,327,602, making a total of $8,751,856 
paid policyholders and beneficiaries during the year, 
compared with $7,882,053 paid in 1947. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Promotions 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. has announced 
seven home office promotions. H. Archer Clark, Jr., 
formerly manager of city mortgages, was elected assist- 
ant secretary ; George H. Hamilton, formerly assistant 
comptroller, was elected assistant secretary and assistant 
comptroller ; and J. Kénneth Sullivan, formerly assistant 
comptroller, was elected assistant treasurer. 

In addition to these elections, the following appoint- 
ments were announced: Dr. Robert A. Goodell, formerly 
assistant medical director, to associate medical director ; 
Harley W. Dewey, formerly assistant actuary, to as- 
sociate actuary; Robert T. Jackson, formerly actuarial 
assistant, to assistant actuary, and Albert J. Woodward, 
formerly agency assistant, to supervisor of agencies. 

Mr. Clark joined the mortgage loan division of the 
company in 1935 and subsequently became inspector of 
mortgages, assistant manager of city mortgages, and 
manager of city mortgages. 

Mr. Hamilton joined the accounting department of the 
Phoenix Mutual in 1931. He was later advanced to as- 
sistant field auditor, supervisor of punched card account- 
ing, and, in 1946, was made assistant comptroller and an 
officer of the company. He is a fellow in the Life Office 
Management Association and a director of the life sec- 
tion of the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Tower of Strength 
In the ‘Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 


the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


LIKE A MIGHTY OAK 


Life Insurance is like the mighty 
Oak that is deeply and firmly rooted 
in the earth and furnishes to the trav- 
eler shade from the sun’s scorching 
rays and protection from the elements. 


Life Insurance was planted in 
America’s economy many years ago, 
and its roots have grown strong and 


deep. 


Like the protecting branches and 
foliage of the mighty oak, the ever- 
widening branches of the Life Insur- 
ance Industry has protected and will 
continue to protect the American 
family from economic ill fortune. 


Insurance in Force—December 31, 
1948—$395,053,146 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUuUNSVEILLE 2©§ MORTON BOYD, President 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL—Continued 


Mr. Sullivan had extensive experience with account- 
ing firms in New York and Hanover before joining the 
company in 1931. He was appointed supervisor in the 
accounting department in 1936 and elected assistant 
comptroller and an officer of the company in 1938. 


Dr. Goodell is a graduate of Brown University and 
Harvard Medical School. He joined the medical staff 
of the Phoenix Mutual in 1930 and was advanced to 
assistant medical director in 1931. 


Harley W. Dewey joined the Phoenix Mutual in 
1922. He became a fellow in the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1929 and was advanced to assistant actuary 
of the company in 1934. He is a member of the joint 
committee of review of the Actuarial Society. 


Robert T. Jackson became associated with the Phoe- 
nix Mutual in 1939. In 1947 he became an associate of 
the Actuarial Society of America, and in 1948, a fellow. 

Mr. Woodward joined the Boston agency ofthe 
Phoenix Mutual in 1940 and was subsequently advanced 
to field supervisor and later to supervisor in the sales 
training division at the home office. He is a graduate 
of the Agency Management School of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Executive Promotions 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia has announced the election of Thomas A. 
Bradshaw as Vice President and General Counsel, as 
of January 1. Mr. Bradshaw practiced law in Ft. Collins 
after graduation, and entered the Legal Department of 
the Provident in 1930. He became Assistant Counsel] 
in 1934, Counsel in 1942, and General Counsel in 1945. 

Edward L. Stanley was elected Assistant Manager 
of Mortgage Loans. He is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege and was employed by Bethlehem Steel before com- 
ing to the Provident in 1937. 

B. Franklin Blair was promoted from Assistant Ac- 
tuary to Associate Actuary. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Low Rent Housing 


The only way that low rent housing can be provided 
in the face of present high construction costs is by means 
of some form of substantial subsidy from local, State or 
Federal government, Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., 
declared last month. 

Mr. Shanks issued the statement in response to in- 
quiries from the press concerning The Prudential’s 
views on low rental housing. 

“The shortage of housing that will rent for $12 to $15 
per room per month is a serious national problem,’ he 
said, “and one to which Prudential has given long and 
careful study. In the early 1930s, we were one of the 
insurance companies which pioneered in the building 
and operation of large scale, low rental housing projects. 
We had hoped to continue this program after the war. 
There is, however, no financial miracle by which an in- 
surance company, or any other private investor, can pro- 
vide housing at rentals below those necessary to return 
the cost of construction over a reasonable number of 
years.” 

Mr. Shanks pointed out that the 1948 construction 
dollar will buy only 46 cents worth of housing as com- 
pared to 1939. “In other words,” he said, “a housing 
project that cost $1,000,000 in 1939, will cost more 
than $2,000,000 today.” Costs of maintenance and 
operation have shown similar increases. Fuel oil, for 
instance, has increased in cost by 100 to 177 per cent, 
and coal by 60 to 85 per cent. In addition, the private 
or institutional builder has to pay taxes, which in the 
case of one of the Prudential’s low rental apartments, 
amounts to nearly one-third of the gross rental income. 

‘‘No business or businessman can stay solvent and sell 
products or services below cost,” Mr. Shanks said. “We 
do not expect the baker to sell us a loaf of bread below 
cost because the price was lower in 1939—and he cer- 
tainly does not do so. The same thing is true of the 
dairyman who sells us a quart of milk, or the automobile 
company which sell us an automobile. 
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“The simple fact is that housing at 1939 rentals can- 
not be built and operated at 1948 construction costs 
by private enterprise. This is particularly true in the 
case of an insurance company, which is investing funds 
of its policyholders. In any investment we make, we 
are duty bound to seek safety and a return sufficient to 
meet our life insurance contracts. The question which 
ve have had to ask ourselves is: ‘Shall we hazard the 
lite savings of our 26 million policyholders by putting 
them in rental enterprises which we know cannot pay 
if constructed under existing conditions?’ Obviously, 
the only answer ts, ‘No.’ 


Mortgage Interest Rates 


“The same answer must be given to proposals that 
life insurance funds be invested in housing loans at 
interest rates that are inadequate. Investments of this 
kind, if made on any large scale, would mean simply that 
the life insurance contracts of millions of thrifty indi- 
viduals would be jeopardized without solving the basic 
problem.” 


“Under present conditions,’ Mr. Shanks concluded, 
“we believe that Prudential can make its most effective 
contribution to the national housing problem by mort- 
gage lending, particularly to small home builders and 
owners, veterans, and farmers. This is the traditional 
role of The Prudential Insurance Company. 

“For example, during the twelve-month period end- 
ing June 1, 1948 The Prudential committed itself to 
make loans which will provide housing for a total of 
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more than 106,000 families. During the latter half of 
1948 our mortgage lending continued at about the same 
rate. 

“More than 95 per cent of all of our present mortgage 
loans are on one, two and three family homes, housing 
projects, and farms. The average size loan, even in- 
cluding loans on commercial properties, is less than 
$8,000. This is concrete evidence that we have made, 
and are now making, an important contribution to the 
task of providing more and better homes.” 


RUSHMORE MUTUAL 


Dean Executive Vice President 


The appointment of Mr. C. K. Dean, C.L.U., 
Executive Vice President and Director of Agencies for 
the Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Company, Rapid 
City, S. D., has just been announced. Mr. Dean has 
had a broad experience in the life insurance field start- 
ing as writing agent in the Marmaduke Corbyn Agency 
at Oklahoma City, after returning from World War I. 
In 1929 he was appointed General Agent in Wichita, 
Kansas for the Penn Mutual. Seven years later he 
returned to home office work, during which time he 
served as assistant to the Director of Agencies for the 
American National. For the past nine years, Mr. Dean 
has been General Agent in Wichita, Kansas for the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska. 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good J 
citizens of their com 
munities. . The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. iiould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 
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SECURITY MUTUAL 


Agents’ Committee 


The newly created Agents’ Committee of the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company met recently with home 
office officials in Binghamton, New York. The purpose 
of the meeting was to more clearly bring to home office 
attention the experience and problems of the individual 
producer of insurance and to discuss ways and means 
by which the company can give greater assistance to its 
nearly 1,300 representatives in the field. 

Although Security Mutual has for some years been 
a pioneer in this type of discussion with its men, it has 
always been conducted through a representative group 
of General Agents. 

This first individual Agents’ Committee which was 
appointed last September at the company’s convention 
by President Fred D. Russell, is another step by man- 
agement in developing company policy with the co- 
operation of its field representatives. 

Named to the Committee were the following: Albert 
A. Boklan of New York; Edward Brehne, Newark; 
Arthur O. C. Gross, Buffalo; Gordon T. Ketchum, 
Syracuse; and Edwin O. Walker, Philadelphia. They 
are men who are making a career of insurance under- 
writing with Security Mutual. 

Following the Agents’ Committee Meeting, a session 
of the longer established General Agents’ Committee 
was held at the company’s Binghamton home office. 
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Attending this second meeting were General Avents 

Jonas Berg, Poughkeepsie; William A. Cor way, 
Philadelphia; David T. Hersch, Henry Levine and 
William B. Mintzer, New York; and A. S. Payne, 
Binghamton. Chester J]. Maher of Duluth, stranded jn 


Chicago by a recent blizzard, was unable to attend. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Passes Billion Mark 


Last year the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass., adopted the slogan “A _ Billion 
Straight in “48” and an announcement from the home 
office advises that the objective was achieved. Thus, 
this New England institution, which began business in 
1844, joins the ranks of the twenty odd companies who 
have a billion or more dollars of life insurance in force. 


SUN OF CANADA 
Executive Promotions 


Two appointments of importance in the Investment 
Department of the Sun Life of Canada have just been 
announced from Montreal. J. S. B. Pemberton, for- 
merly Assistant Treasurer, has been named Associate 
Treasurer and F. K. Doody, heretofore Supervisor, 
Industrial Section, has been promoted to Assistant 
Treasurer. Mr. Pemberton, a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity with honors in economics, joined the Sun Life 
in October 1927, was appointed Chief Clerk in the 
Investment Department in 1935, Supervisor, 1940 and 
became Assistant Treasurer in December 1945. He has 
been particularly concerned with industrial and mort- 
gage investments and has travelled extensively in the 
company’s interest through both Canada and the United 
States. 


Mr. Doody has been associated with the Sun Life 
since October 1925 when he joined the Investment 
Department at Head Office. He was named Chief Clerk 
in 1936, and was promoted to Supervisor in December 
1940. During the Second World War he was on active 
service for over three years with the Black Watch 
(R.H.R.) of Canada and held the rank of Captain at 
the time of his discharge. 


TRAVELERS 
Executive Promotions 


Five staff appointments were announced recently by 
Jesse W. Randall, President of The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, Hartford, Conn., following meetings 
of the Boards of Directors. 
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Named Vice Presidents were Millard Bartels, Vice 
President and General Counsel; C. C. Clothier, Vice 
President, Claim Departments; Raymond C. Dimon, 
Vice President in charge of the Life Department and 
Clinton O. Shepherd, Vice President and Actuary. 


William A. Smith was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Home Office Administration Department. 

Mr. Bartels, who has been General Counsel since 
November, 1945 came directly from college to the 
Compensation and Liability Department of The Travel- 
ers in 1929 and was transferred to the Law Department 
in 1933. 

Mr. Clothier has been Secretary of all Claim Depart- 
ments since September, 1945. He entered the service 
of the Travelers as an Investigator at Omaha in March, 
1919. He was brought to the Home Office in 1943 as 
Manager of the Casualty Claim Department. 

Mr. Dimon joined Travelers in October, 1921 in the 
Life, Accident and Health Claim Department and later 
became a member of the Life Department. He was 
named Assistant Secretary of the Life Department in 
1926 and Secretary of the Department in 1946. 


Mr. Shepherd was named Actuary of the Travelers 
in September, 1944. After extensive experience in Ac- 
tuarial work in the Middle West, he came to the com- 
pany in 1934 and was appointed Associate Actuary of 
the Life Department the following year. 


He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America 
and a former member of the Council of that organiza- 
tion. He is also a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and a member of the Board of Governors. 


Mr. Smith has been Assistant Purchasing Agent 
since December, 1946. He joined Travelers in August, 
1937, as a member of the Fire Accounting Department. 


Filson Medical Director 


The retirement of Dr. McLeod C. Wilson, Medical 
Director, after thirty-eight years of service, and the 
appointment of Dr. Ralph M. Filson to succeed him 
have also been announced. 


President Randall lauded Dr. Wilson’s outstanding 
service both to Travelers and to the insurance business 
at large. Dr. Wilson consistently pioneered for advance- 
ments in medical underwriting practices and has for 
many years been held in high regard in both the medical 
and insurance professions. 

Dr. Filson came to Travelers from Ottawa, Ontario, 
in February, 1926 as Assistant Medical Director and 
was appointed Associate Medical Director of Travelers 
in 1944, A native of Amherst Island, Ontario, Canada, 
he received his A.B. degree from Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario in 1912 and his M.D. degree from 
the Medical School of the same University in 1915. 


Col. Howard Retires 


The retirement of Col. James L. Howard, Vice Presi- 
dent, after fifty years of service, has been announced 
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COMBINATION 3 


United Life and - 
Accident’s non - cancel- 
lable health and accident 
coverage together with 
life insurance. Agents and brokers within our 
territory find this contract has a ready market 
under today’s conditions. Its provisions are ex- 





tremely liberal and its non-cancellable feature 
makes it a welcome addition to their sales kit. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager . 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 

















by President Jesse W. Randall. As one of the pioneers 
of the life insurance business, among the many plans 
Col. Howard made available, are Salary Allotment, 
Triple Protection and the Optional Settlement Agree- 
ment. He was also active in providing special life insur- 
ance plans for members of the armed forces. 


Col. Howard was an outstanding military figure, 
being long identified with the Connecticut National 
Guard. For his distinguished service in World War I 
he was promoted to the General Staff as Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the Yankee Division. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Wis- 
consin National Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, on December 14 last, W. Mead Stillman, 
General Counsel, and Oscar A. Lichtenberger, Treas- 
urer, were elected Vice Presidents. Both of these officers 
are also members of the Board of Directors and of the 
Finance Committee. 


At the same meeting, Charles P. Bray (banker) was 
elected a member of the Board to succeed O. J. Hardy, 
resigned, and Alfred R. Ganther (business man) was 
also elected to the Board to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of G. A. L’Estrange. 
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RECEIPT 
ANNUAL LOAN INTEREST 
ON POLICY NUMBER 


OFFICIAL PREMIUM RECEIPT 


— INSURANCE COMPANY= 


PREMIUM NOTICE 


=LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = 


Notice is hereby givén that the premium on your policy 
in the Life insurance Company folls due os shown below. 


Receipt is hereby acknowledged of the regular premium described 
below, subject to terms, conditions, ond provisions of the policy named. 


POLICY NUMBER DATE OVE 


387642 sep jis|— 


POLICY NUMBER DATE OVE 


387642 see lis] 


MoO. DAY yr 


387642 





For G6 MONTHSP REM I UM $ 27'46 
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DIVIDEND 
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IBM Machines speed premium accounting Any function of accounting, whether for 
by preparing notices and receipts asa part imsurance or any other business, can be 
of the complete procedure, which includes _ efficiently handled by an installation of 
auditing collections, distributing premi- IBM equipment in your office or through 
ums, and paying commissions. the facilities of IBM Service Bureaus, con- 
veniently located in principal cities. 


Because of the system of automatic ma- 
chine checks and controls inherent in IBM 
Accounting, notices are prepared promptly 
and accurately, as premiums become due. 


Production and persistency records by 
agency are available in any desired detail 
from the same IBM Cards used to prepare 
notices and receipts, to audit collections, 
pay commissions, and distribute premiums. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
} ie M PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS...ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 














International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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H. V. BRUMBY 


ARIOUS methods have been 

used with more or less success 

in the insurance business for 
“picturing’’ progress of sales and 
individual sellers of policies, but the 
war produced one  system—the 
visual—which has proved to be very 
effective. 

What the agent wants is a day- 
by-day projection of the progress of 
each man, together with breakdowns 
of the factors of time and relative 
progress of the sales staff as a whole. 
As a rule mere paper or book rec- 
ords fail to provide this information 
except at a high cost in time for 
digging it out and then working 
out the situation at a given time. 
Qn the other’ hand, the visual 
(board) system of control, posted 
daily or hourly by a part-time clerk, 
enables the agent to foresee laggers 
and take steps to bring them in 
line.* 

During the war this system of 
visual control was responsible for 
the more prompt delivery of vitally 
needed products and from greater 
efficiency in the operation of activi- 
ties in industries and the services. 
After the war industry and business 
decided that the system, primarily 
hecause of its great flexibility, had 
peace-time applications. The result 
is the spread of the visual or board 
method in the insurance sales field. 


A Simple System 


The visual control system referred 
to here is extremely simple, and can 
be operated by any intelligent rou- 
tine office worker. The flexibility of 
the method will be easily realized 
from the following description : 

A visible index is located at the 
left side of the board. It is used to 
hold the permanent card records of 
the items or elements under control. 
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There are 100 card pockets on each 
panel. A legend is located at the top 
of the beard and is used to show 
the meaning of the pegs and cords. 


A peg hole section 1s placed on 
the main body of the board—tor the 
purpose of visibly analyzing infor- 
mation on the cards by means of 
the pegs and cords. A heading strip 
is attached across the top of the peg 
hole section—to reveal quantity 
and/or time represented by peg 
holes from left to right. There is one 
tape peg for each item in the visible 
record panel, and each is numbered 
to correspond with the card pocket 
(at its left). Each peg is attached 
to a cord which pulls outward from 
the board so that it may be extended 
from left to right on the board as 
needed. 

The signal pegs are to be located, 
according to procedure, in the vari- 
ous peg holes, their meaning being 
noted on the legend at the top of 
the board. The “today line” is at- 
tached, vertically, to the board and 
is moved periodically from left to 
right in accordance with the time 
element in the procedure. 

By making it possible to exert 
control in this kind of an operation, 
a visual method such as this offers 
certain very definite advantages. It 
provides, at a glance, a knowledge 
of all pertinent facts and figures 
eliminating from the executives’ at- 
tention situations which are in a 
normal condition, spotlighting the 
bad points and thereby reducing, im- 
measurably, the amount of time nec- 
essary to make an analyzed report. 

It flashes the facts to all interested 
parties at one time, is flexible and 
can be adapted quickly to any prob- 
lem. According to its users it elim- 
inates or greatly reduces the amount 


* Suggested reading: “Visual Controls In 
Business,’’ Wassell, publisher, Westport, Conn. 





of time necessary for the accumula- 
tion of usable facts from a routine 
paper record. 


It is a well known maxim that, 
“In any kind of business operation, 
the greatest obstacles to efficiency 
are bottlenecks that appear from 
nowhere, and always develop at the 
wrong time.’’ However, it is also 
true that bottlenecks do not just 
happen—they are the slow constant 
growth of weak production of op- 
erating control which reflects the 
need for improvement. Students of 
postwar business controls generally 
agree that, in view of these facts, 
the remedy at hand is to have a 
stronger link of production or op- 
eration functions with the central 
control that gives an _ up-to-the- 
minute picture of your business— 
graphic presentation of past, present 
and future operations, singly, com- 
bined, and in proper sequence one 
to the other. 


Time and Money Saved 


As users of such systems have 
pointed out, when production (or as 
the case may be, operation) is under 
accurate central control, there’s far 
less waste of time and money be- 
cause men, resources and/or neces- 
saries are used to their fullest ca- 
pacity. Saving valuable man-hours 
and conserving vital executive time 
are among the results of efficient 
production. 


While before the war these need- 
fuls and their objectives were ap- 
preciated and even sought in in- 
dustry, business and transportation 
through various methods, the post- 
war world is becoming constantly 
more visual minded with the result 
that methods of operations in all 
kinds of enterprises today are con- 
verging to the point of the graphic. 
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How temporary 


is your “temporary” help? 








You know from experience that it’s usually 
not temporary at all... that almost invariably 
it becomes a permanent boost in your current 
operating expense. 


For the day is past when the problems of office 
operation could be met profitably with stop- 
gap measures. The increased tempo of today’s 
business demands modern methods and equip- 
ment. It requires mechanized efficiency to keep 
your office payroll stable. 


With the proper machines for each job, your 
personnel can do their work much faster with 
less effort. There’s less need for emergency 
hiring even during peak periods. Up-to-the- 
minute data and figures are on your desk when 
you reach for them . . . overtime is pared to a 
thrifty minimum. 


Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroug ey 
THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY or 
1% MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Dear Guy: 

Please refer to your reply to 
“M.W.E.” in last month's column 
concerning habitually late (tardy) 
employees. If we fire (dismiss) all 
the chronically tardy employees we 
would decimate our clerical staff. 
There must be a more helpful solu- 
tion than the one you suggest. We 
are considering disciplinary action 
short of dismissal but feel that the 
time is not right for such action— 
there is still a tight employment 
market. 

R. E. (Minneapolis) 
Dear R. E.: 

I feel that I know you so well 
that a more pointed reply will not 
be misunderstood. You use an in- 
teresting expression, i.e., “the time 
is not right.” Right for what? I 
suppose you mean or infer that the 
time is not right for getting “tough’”’ 
with the employees.. There is no 
right time for that. I have observed 
an increasing number of business 
men who are saying that it won't be 
long before the employees will ap- 
preciate their jobs. They actually 
mean that a depression will bring 
on an employers’ market and that 
will correct the abuses of today. 
This is shortsighted and dangerous 
thinking. If employees get the idea 
that an office is an armed camp, each 
side (employees on one and man- 
agement on the other) getting ready 
for the struggle and revenge, the 
employees will turn to office unions 
as their means of protection. Let’s 
not wait for economic conditions to 
do what we should be doing now for 
ourselves. 


Punctuality doesn’t come about 
by direction, command, fear and 
punishment. One company locks the 
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employees’ entrance at 8:35 A.M. 
and late employees must come 
through the reception room and reg- 
ister their excuses at the “‘bosses’ ” 
office. All this does is embarrass the 
employees who would rather stay 
away than face the music. So their 
problem has shifted from tardiness 
to absenteeism and their labor turn- 
over rate has increased. 

I recognize that discipline has de- 
teriorated in the office. So has man- 
agement, to some degree. Let me 
explain before you become too in- 
dignant. Management used to set 
the example in the office. The im- 
mediate supervisor used to be the 
first one in and the last one out. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This column is about problems of the 


office and insurance matters. The read- 
er's comments and questions are solicited. 
All letters should be signed; however, 
only the writer's initials will be used in 
ublication and no company name will 
Ee divulged without the writer's consent. 
Mr. Fergason is expressing his own opin- 
ions in his replies and not necessarily 
those of the editorial staff. 
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His job was one that most of the 
employees aspired to take over. We 
would reward the employees who by 
conduct and attitude cooperated 
with management. We did an em- 
ployment job. Now, because there 
is a tight employment market we 
open our doors to anyone who comes 
along. Therefore, we hire chronic 
discontents, misfits and trouble mak- 
ers. We are afraid to discipline our 
employees and ask for a fair day’s 
work. So much for the recrimina- 
tions. What can be done to correct 
the situation? A long range program 
is best and here it is: 


1. Get all immediate supervisors 
(1.e., those who are immedi- 
ately in charge of the work and 
who have direct supervision of 
the employees) to their desks 
each morning on time or a little 
before the time the office opens. 
This has a fine effect on the 
employees. Leadership by ex- 
ample 1s priceless. 


Set up a merit rating program 
(formal or informal) whereby 
punctuality and attendance be- 
come factors in the rating scale. 
When salary increases are 
passed out, see that those 
whose record is favorable are 
properly rewarded. Do not 
give all employees the same 
percentile increase in pay for 
this in effect rewards ineffi- 
ciency by the same standards 
as efficiency. 


3. See that the morning mail is 
received in time to be distrib- 
uted to the desks by office 
opening time. This is a psy- 
chological aspect of controliing 
tardiness. 


hN 


(Continued on the next page) 











4. 


Around the Office—Continued 


Work with the habitual late 
comers. First try to encourage 
a correction of habit. TJardi- 
ness is a habit which grows 
and develops in an atmosphere 
of careless attention to such 
matters. 

Keep a record of the “‘time-in” 
and “time-out” each morning 
and afternoon. This can be a 
self-policed and self-maintained 
record rather than a time-keep- 
ing assignment of one person. 
A record like this is required 
by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (wages and hours law) for 
all non-exempt employees. 
Hence, as long as the record 
is required it may as well serve 
the company’s interest. 

Use every opportunity to “sell” 
punctuality and attendance to 
the employees. Regularity of 
conduct is like “‘safety-work”’ 
—it requires constant and vig- 
orous selling to make it effec- 
tive. 











METAL DESKS... 
(and wood decks, C06) _ 





eX . 
#1 € 


WARMTH auc BEAUTY 


that ouly a 


WoOoD C HAI R can Proucde 


@ The sleek look of metal and the friendliness of 
wood are beautifully blended in this Sikes Execu- 
tive swivel chair No. I91!. Finished in metal-like 
SIKESTONE gray .. . or other colors to match any 
metal or wood finish. 

Warm to the touch, free from static, No. I9!! 
{and companion straight leg chairs) is upholstered 
in washable, long wearing plastic .. . in red, tan, 
brown or green. See these fine, new chairs at 
leading office and equipment dealers. Literature 
on request. Note: All Sikes chairs are available 
in finishes to match metal. 


THE SIKES €0., Inc. 
30 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, WN. Y. 
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7. Lastly, I repeat, when you 
finally reduce the tardiness 
problem down to the “hard 
shells,” it becomes necessary to 
eliminate the incorrigibles— 
this is done after other efforts 
fail. If the employees who do 
come in on time see the “re- 
peaters” getting by with it, 
they will be contaminated by 
the bad example. 


I am glad you wrote to me about 
the subject because I felt that I did 
not fully treat the subject in my 
previous reply. I appreciate the 
opportunity which you have given 
to me for elaboration. It’s time we 
changed our thinking’ and became 
more aggressive in office matters. | 
don’t mean that we should get tough 
and throw our weight around and 
deliver ultimatums. I mean it’s time 
we should give every indication that 
we expect a good day’s work from 
our employees, that we are ready 
to pay for work rendered, and that 
the “joy-ride” is over. Fair, just, 
reasonable, and dependable discipline 
is a modern office must. Good luck. 


(,UY I ERGASON 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
Do many companies use office 
manuals? 


W. J. A. (Rockford, Illinois) 


Dear W. J. A.: 

According to the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago in a 
survey made several years ago, 56% 
of the companies replying to their 
questionnaire indicated that they use 
procedural or office manuals. It 
would be my opnion that this per- 
centage has increased to nearly 70% 
by today. Manuals, in my opinion, 
are among the tools of scientific 
management. Manuals make in- 
structions definite and authorita- 
tively answer employees’ questions 
concerning procedures. Manuals are 
tools in the visual training of new 
employees. Why more companies do 
not study the various positions and 
reduce them to writing is a mystery 
to me. I suggest that you read “Of- 
fice Organization and Management” 
by Wylie and Brecht, published last 
vear by Prentice-Hall, Inc., espe- 
cially Chapters 8 through 15. 


GuY FERGASON 


OFFICE COLDS 


HE common cold is by far the 

greatest reason for employee ab- 
senteeism on account of illness. In 
the nation as a whole there are prob- 
ably three hundred million colds 
annually, costing the nation at least 
a billion dollars per year in medical 
services, medicine, and lost time. 

Because our company compels its 
employees to go to the treatment 
center at the first indication of a 
cold it has at present less than one 
per cent absenteeism on account of 
illness. Penicillin and sulta aerosol 
treatments practically eliminate the 
secondary infections and the coin- 
pany has not had any bronchitis, 
sinus infections, otics media and 
mastoids as a result. We are in the 
midst of some experiments which | 
value highly. If our findings prove 
my suspicions, we will be able to 
show one half of one per cent or less 
absenteeism on account of illness. 
Our experiments involve methods 
of freeing air in our building of all 
cold viruses, influenza, bacilla and 
all other harmful bacteria. If our 
experiments prove fruitful, it is our 
intention to attempt to sterilize the 
air in the sleeping rooms of our 
employees’ homes at a very nominal 
cost to them. 

In efforts to check absenteeism the 
company keeps monthly records of 
absenteeism and tardiness classified 
as to departments. A summary ts 
posted on all bulletin boards and by 
doing this, the company feels it has 
developed some departmental com- 
petition relative to absenteeism and 
tardiness. It is paving large divi- 
dends at present. 

In the task of recruiting employees 
many companies may not recognize 
the importance of medical care. We 
maintain a small hospital room 
equipped with one bed and the neces- 
sary equipment for taking care of 
minor ailments—Dr. Floyd MM. 
Green, The Columbus Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


One pay day Private Stone received 50 
cents too much, but he didn't say a word. 
During the week the paymaster found out 
his mistake, so on the next pay day he 
deducted 50 cents. 

“Excuse me, sir,"" said Stone, “I'm short 
50 cents this week." 

"You didn't complain last week." 

“No, sir, | don't mind overlooking one 
mistake; but when it happens twice then 
it's time to say something.” 





Best’s Life News 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


our fellow workers in all grades 

of assignment can do to get more 
done with less effort and what | 
think our fellow workers who are in 
assignments usually classed as man- 
agement can do to get the. fellow 
workers who are not always so 
classified to cooperate more in in- 
creasing productivity. 

| submit for the purposes of this 
paper the term Work Simplification 
shall be taken to cover the improve- 
ment of office procedures so that 
the results which are necessary in 
the way of orders, payments, statis- 
tics and reports are obtained with 
the least possible expenditure of 
clerical effort and operating funds. 

| believe that the one most effec- 
tive method of work simplification is 
covered by the word elimination. It 
is the all important part of the work 
simplification formula: “Eliminate, 
Combine, Simplify.””. For if we do 
a thorough job of eliminating non- 
essential operations, delays or move- 
ments we have “‘combined” and we 
have “simplified.” 


[oe going to write about what 


Employee Cooperation 


How does this all apply to the 
individual worker, you say. I be- 
lieve that if he is conditioned prop- 
erly, the person who performs the 
detailed steps on the job can point 
out those which are not essential. 
ut note that I said “conditioned 
properly.” There lies the key to the 
whole matter. 

First the worker must be able 
to see real evidence that the organi- 
zation wants to know what he thinks 
and will act on his suggestion if it 
makes sense. He must be able to see 
that a sincere effort is being made 
to cut out the non-essentials. I think 


For February, 1949 





E. F. COOLEY 
Assistant Director Methods Research, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


this is perhaps the one most im- 
portant attitude to create. Most 
workers believe that their superiors 
don’t want suggestions for changes, 
particularly if the suggestion is to 
eliminate something which might be 
someone’s pet scheme. A _ great 
many times they are right. 

So you must show your workers 
that you really want to cut out non- 
essentials: But you should also give 
him a little special training in recog- 
nizing possibilities for doing things 
easier. 


Write It Down 


First, the idea of writing down in 
order, just what has to be done. 
This is something we can all afford 
to do more often and it is compara- 
tively easy to explain to anyone. 
Moreover actually writing down the 
details on a few jobs will usually 
convince anyone that the effect of 
so organizing the detail is worth- 
while. 

Second, the questioning attitude, 
the idea of asking why on each step 
in the procedure. Why do it at all, 
why do this before that, why do it 
this way. 

Third, the idea that when a new 
method is suggested it must be tried 
out and proven to be satisfactory. 
Then it must be written up clearly. 
But on this part of the program 
you must give help. It should not 
be necessary for the worker to have 
to sell you his ideas. Some can but 
many have trouble and if you are 
going to get the maximum benefit 
out of your workers’ ideas you will 
have to expect to help them develop 


those ideas. Here a word of caution 
is in order. You must be sure to 
give credit where credit is due. li 
you help a worker develop an idea, 
make sure that he gets the credit 
and that you or the staff man you 
may assign do not steal the limelight. 


Keep It Simple 


However, keep it simple. I don’t 
believe I can overemphasize the im- 
portance of keeping your program 
simple, straight forward and on 4 
common sense basis. Remember I’m 
talking in terms of the workers on 
the job. A chart technique is very 
good—in the hands of experienced 
methods staff men who are thor- 
oughly familiar with it. Many ex- 
cellent plans have been set up for 
such activity. I do not want to take 
anything away from these plans. 
They are fine—if properly handled. 
All I’m saying is this: if you want 
to reach the routine worker level, 
use a simple approach and don't 
expect them to absorb and use more 
than rudimentary technique. 


I should like to quote you some 
statistics about the suggestion award 
system in the Prudential. During 
the last five years there have been 
over 25,000 suggestions formally 
presented through the suggestion 
system, all from routine workers. 
Not all of these suggestions were 
approved, of course. In fact, only 
31% were approved. Of these 31%, 
over half were suggestions on which 
a savings could be calculated. The 
savings estimated on the 6,800 ap- 
proved from January 1, 1943 
through August, 1947 totals over 
$900,000. Awards were paid 
amounting to over $97,000, an aver- 
age of $15.48 per suggestion. This 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MASTER PLATES 


e Run them through 
business machines. 






e Save them for re-runs; 
add progressive data. 


e Typewrite, handwrite, draw, 
rule, erase on them. 


—Just like on any piece of paper, 
for ‘original’- quality, printing -like, 


Duplicate Copies 
In Any Quantity 


You merely run Colitho Plates on 
your office offset duplicator! 


NO WASTED PAPER - NO WAITING 
BEFORE IMAGE BUILD-UP 


GET FREE TRIAL SAMPLE: Contact the Columbia 
Colitho Sales Office (listed below) that’s nearest 
you. Or fill out the coupon! 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUF CO., inc. 

Main Office & Factory: Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th St. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in the Fol- 
lowing Cities: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « 
Cincinnati (Harris-Moers Company) ¢ Detroit « 
Fort Worth e Kansas City « Los Angeles « 
Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis « Nashville « Phila- 
delphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland e San Francisco e 

Seattle « Washington, D. C. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
Please send, at no obligation, sample and 
prices of Colitho Paper Master Plates. 





Your name 


Firm name 





Address. 











Work Simplification—Continued 


average was increased a little, while 
the interest in the plan was boosted 
tremendously, by the paying of one 
award of $1,000 and several of $500 
each. 

Let me summarize this way. | 
believe that you are missing a good 
bet if you don't get all grades of 
workers in your offices into a work 
simplification effort. You can do it 
without difficulty with a little educa- 
tional effort on your part, a lot of 
encouragement, a sincere attitude 
throughout management that the 
workers’ suggestions are wanted, 
and equitable recognition. 

By such a program you will be 
tapping that reservoir of ingenuity 
which is a part of the equipment of 
American youth. If it was a major 
factor in winning the war, it is just 
as important in winning our fight 
for efhciency. By such a program 
you will reduce the gap—if there is 
one—between management and the 
worker and the results in improved 
morale may be just as important as 
the effect of improved systems. 





From an address before the American 
agement Association. 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 


IRST industrial firm to use such 

a postwar system, General 
Motors has just cut in its new fully 
automatic private wire teletype sys- 
tem reaching its plants in 46 cities 
throughout the United States and 
in Canada, and with connections to 
many other points in those areas. 

The new system will greatly ex- 
pedite communications between the 
various plants, offices and ware- 
houses, and between them and the 
central office in Detroit. The net- 
work is a two-way system, permit- 
ting stations to send and receive 
simultaneously. A perforated paper 
tape creates electrical impulses which 
spell out the message. The system 
can handle approximately 1,360,000 
words, sent and received, daily. All 
messages are routed through the 
central office to their destination. For 
example, a message from Chevrolet- 
Baltimore to New Departure-Bris- 
tol, Conn., is flashed to Bristol via 
Detroit. The transmission time be- 
tween all points on the network is 
about two seconds when intermed- 
iate circuits are clear. 


Man- 








Mechano Form when you buy 
forms. 


Derhapr there ¢ 
WASTED TIME 
WASTED EFFORT 
WASTED 


PAPER 


Here are the ways to SAVE 
in record-keeping papers: 


. Eliminate waste caused by paper that 


is roughened, torn or spoiled by eras- 
ing. Avoid costly re-writing of records. 
Parsons Mechano Form ledger and 
index-bristol are made with fine, tough, 
new cotton fibers to withstand erasure. 


. Eliminate dog-eared corners on fre- 


quently used cards or sheets. Why 
waste time fumbling, and finally re- 
writing the record? Parsons Mechano 
Form paper and cards are tough. The 
card stock is solid, not sheets pasted 
together. 


. Eliminate smudging of entries and ink 


spreading on paper fibers. Parsons 
Mechano Form is chemically and phy- 
sically built to prevent this annoyance, 
and the waste of inaccuracy. 

Make your records more useful by hav- 
ing cach kind of record on a different 
color stock. Parsons Mechano Form is 
available in white and six colors. They 
are available in a variety of weights and 
thicknesses so that matching records 
can be kept on cards and paper, provid- 
ing an automatic signal indicating the 
kind of record. 

Ask your printer or lithographer for Parsons 


record-keeping 


Or send for the free booklet, “‘How to 


Make Your Records Legible and Lasting.” 


San eee 


Parsons PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 24 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, free and without cost or obliga- 
tion, your booklet “How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting.” 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Organization 
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iss Hoop oy toopel ti | 


oe SHE'S BEEN ON THE LEVEL EVER SINCE! 


“Our Miss Hooper was pretty unhappy about the unladylike muscles 
she was developing on her job—but the real problem was the produc- 
tive time this stooping, squatting, bending and twisting, chiseled 
from her working day. 


“Happily for Miss Hooper, however, the Diebold Man’s study of the 
‘general work actions’ involved on her job revealed this: Eight exhaust- 
ing motions could be eliminated, enabling Miss Hooper to maintain 
closer control over increasing work loads—without fatigue!” 


The Diebold Man can make unbiased suggestions because he can 
offer all four types of record-handling equipment; rotary, visible and 
vertical filing, as well as microfilm. He knows how the advantages of Bove 44 oes are reer nieces 
: ses records, the new Diebold Flofilm equip- 

each are best applied, and best fitted to your activities, people, procedures. scent will be ob specidl tativett te son, 
, ; . because of its advanced operating and 

Look up Diebold in your phone book, or write processing featares, This és only one 


Diebold, Inc., 1657 Fifth St., he: W., Canton 2, Ohio. of Diebold’s record-handling methods. 


Diebold © # = -©- 


RECORD-HANDLING Si, stems 


MICROFILM + ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT + SAFES, CHESTS AND “J, DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + BURGLAR ALARMS 

































SALES PROMOTION 
SLIDE FILM 


SOUND slide film has been re- 
leased for use by customers of 
Belnap and Thompson, sales pro- 
motion agency. It is a dramatic pres- 
entation of prize awards for sales- 
men designed to get the entire sales- 
man’s family working for the attain- 
ment of sales objectives, through the 
tug of merchandise prize awards. 
The film “This is Living” is avail- 
able for sales meetings and is recom- 
mended for showing on “Ladies 
Night” programs. A booklet describ- 
ing the film is available on request. 


NEW PRODUCTS BOOKLET 


| HELP the business commu- 
nity keep a practical eye on the 
flood of new products now rolling 
off production lines, more than a 
thousand new products and services 
now ready for marketing have been 
compiled into a compact 80—page 
1949 “New Products” booklet by 
The N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Gathered from a nationwide survey 
of manufacturers, the new compila- 


tion offers a detailed description of 
the innovations of more than 750 
different manufacturers, classified by 
industry and completely indexed by 
name and address of each producer. 
Copies of this 1949 edition of “New 
Products” may be had at 50 cents 
each from the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, 63 Park Row, New York. 


TELEVISION FOR BUSINESS 


HE appointment of Col. William 

L. Norvell as sales manager for 
the Vericon Television Department 
of Remington Rand Inc. has been 
announced. It was also announced 
that Vericon ‘“Television-for-Busi- 
ness” is now offered, subject to prior 
order, through all branch offices of 
the company’s Systems Division. 

Demonstrations of the new Veri- 
con wired television systems have 
already aroused substantial interest 
among insurance executives, and 
several unique applications for insur- 
ance companies are now in process 
of development. 

Colonel Norvell will divide his 
time between the Remington Rand 
Laboratory of Advanced Research 
and the company’s head offices. 


BETTE R FORMS? 


Rising is Right! 


Here’s Why 





Rising Bond forms have the printing surface 
and the rag content that mean clear and legi- 
ble printing on strong paper. Your printer 
will advise that the best form paper “buy” is 
undoubtedly— 


¥ 25% rag ¥ white and 5 colors 
¥ envelopes in 6 sizes V 4 weights 


7 excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


Write for sample brochure to Box B.L.-2, Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts. 





Rising Bond 





WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


#) Kising Papers 


ASK YOUR _ ... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 





PRINTING ECONOMY 


HEN an insurance company’s 

annual printing cost begins to 
exceed $10,000 per year it is time 
to give some thought to the purchase 
of a few small pieces of printing 
equipment. In these days of sky high 
prices it is of the utmost importance 
that we obtain our printed material 
at the lowest possible cost. I believe 
that printing can be obtained at that 
lower cost through the ownership 
of a private printing plant, operated 
under a few simple principles. 

A company must consume enough 
printing to warrant the investment 
in equipment and labor, it must pur- 
chase equipment best fitted to do 
the work of the particular company, 
it must not be over-equipped and 
it must be properly supervised, its 
operations recorded and its cost con- 
stantly compared with those of com- 
mercial shops. 

Once the first few pieces of equip- 
ment are installed in a company 
printing plant there is real danger 
of over-equipping. A good printer 
will be enthusiastic and because of 
this will try to sell you on adding 
more and more equipment, but not 
a single item should be added unless 
you can prove to yourself that it 
will pay for itself in a reasonaile 
time. A good rule to follow is to 
equip to produce about seventy per 
cent of your printing needs. ‘This 
will insure a good work load an: 
eliminate the slack periods which eat 
up profhts. 

lxquipment is only as good as the 
mechanic who operates it. A good 
workman is a precious asset. A few 
really good printers are more to be 
desired than a large number of 
mediocre workmen. It is also neces- 
sary to provide active and wise 
supervision ; work must be planned, 
jobs must be scheduled, and material 
must be on hand when needed. 

Finally you must know your costs. 
The cost system need not be an 
intricate one; in general, the hourly 
cost may be arrived at by assembling 
all the shop costs such as wages, 
depreciation of equipment, interest, 
repairs, rent, heat, light, power, etc. 


The total divided by the number otf 


productive hours obtained will result 
in an hourly cost which must be 
charged if the plant is to pay its own 
way.—Fllhiot C. Laidlaw, Assistant 


Sec’y, Columbian National Life Ins. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY] 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 63. Fire Protection 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 111. Floor Maintenance 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming (Non-Slip) 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 64. Office Planning 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 115. Photocopying 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 65. Record System 
8. Stencil 66. Sales Incentives 
a ll MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems 


32. Addressing SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


33. Checkwriting 68. Busi c 
SUPPLIES — . Business Forms 
orn Fasteners 34. Dictating 69. Duplicating Supplies 
12 Folders 35. Intercommunication 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
13. Index Tabs 36. ae 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
14. Supports 37. Paper Fastening 72. Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 
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Save insurance ownership will 
ontinue to expand in 1949, bar- 
ring a sharp set back in general 
business, which currently does not 
seem to be in the cards. That pre- 
diction of increased protection for 
the American people can be made 
with confidence because life insur- 
ance has come to be accepted as the 
universal means to which Americans 
turn in carrying out their voluntary 
plans for the future security of their 
families. 

The rate of expansion may be 
somewhat less than in recent years 
when life insurance has experienced 
a phenomenal growth. In the span 
of a decade the number of policy- 
holders has increased by 14,000,000 
to 78,000,000 at the end of 1948. 


More Protection Needed 


Four out of five American fam- 
ilies today are protected by life in- 
surance, and the amount of insur- 
ance they own has risen since 1938 
from $109 billions to $201 billions. 


1949 OUTLOOK 


by HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


That is an impressive total, but 
break it down among the policy 
owning families and it averages only 
a little more than $6,000. Spread it 
over all American families and it 
figures out as only about $5,000 per 
family, the equivalent of approxi- 
mately one year’s income. 

The more people who own life 
insurance and the more life insur- 
ance they own, the more difficult 
it becomes to extend life insurance 
against the competition of other 
family needs and desires. But until 
the average amount of family pro- 
tection is more nearly adequate to 
satisfy the needs of the people, life 
insurance may be expected to go 
forward. In order to help the people 
fill this need, more than 500 life in- 
surance companies and 175,000 
agents will be competing with one 
another. 

For the period ahead, the factors 
which have been responsible for the 





great growth in life insurance in the 
last few years are likely to continue 
operative. Among these I would 
mention particularly : 


Five Key Factors 


1. The high rate of income of the 
American people. 

2. The increased desire of the 
people for security, which grew out 
of the depression. 

3. The existing tax = structure 
which makes it practically impossible 
for many individuals to accumulate 
funds for their families’ future se- 
curity by the traditional methods of 
savings. 

4. The lessening of competition 
from salesmen of other forms of 
savings and investment, specifically 
the competition of securities sales- 
men who have largely disappeared 
from the American scene. 

5. Growing recognition of the use- 
fulness of life insurance as a means 
of replacing income as contrasted 
with the older concept of providing 
a lump sum of money. 








work. Finally, 





Sales Plan and 


Life jit jor the KINGS 


says MRS. CLAY KING 
Paducah, Kentucky 


"Three strikes and out just never was in Clay's rule book. In his mind's eye 
he saw the kind of job he must have, to do his best and even three amauta 
attempts to find it didn't discourage him. 


"When we were first married, Clay was farming with his father, but he didn't 
seem too satisfied. Later he*took a job selling automobiles on a commission 
basis. In this job, Clay's energy could determine his salary through hard 

vite unexpectedly, he had a demonstration of the Organized 
e knew his search was over! Minnesota Mutual : 
offered him that sought-for position. 


"Clay was highly successful from the start. It's really a 
vacation all the time now for David, our son, and me with such 
a contented man in the house. And it's a grand feeling to have 
the wonderful income which gave us our new beautiful home— 
life is truly ‘fit for the Kings’ today!" 


Write today for details on the Organized Sales Plan. 


“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 








Organized 1880 
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N DECEMBER 16 last, the Joint 

Legislative Committee on Insurance 
Rates and Regulations in New York 
State, held a hearing in New York City 
regarding the effect of Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance Law as it affects 
companies, particularly smaller ones, un- 
der today’s conditions. Hearings were 
conducted under the chairmanship of 
Senator Walter J. Mahoney (R.), of Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Prior to this hearing, the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America had ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the mat- 
ter. James McLain, President of the 
Guardian Life, was named Chairman, and 
his associates are as follows: C. G. Tay- 
lor, Metropolitan; D. Dowell, New York 
Life: S. Pierson, Equitable Society; R. 
Hull, Mutual Lite; W. J. Cameron, 
Home Life; F. Russell, Security Mutual ; 
M. A. Linton, Provident Mutual; W. 
Menge, Lincoln National; T. A. Phillips, 
Minnesota Mutual; R. Guest, State Mu- 
tual; V. Howell, Prudential; J. Hoskins, 
Travelers and R. Olson, Mutual Trust 
Lite. 

It is interesting to note in regard to 
the above committee that of those ap- 
pointed, nine represent companies having 
a billion dollars or more of life insurance 
in force; three represent companies hav- 
ing from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 of 
insurance in force, while only two repre- 
sent companies having less than $500,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. 

Following are excerpts from the tes- 
timony as given by the various speakers 
before the committee : 


Mr. McClain . 


“Section 213 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law imposes limits on commissions 
and other expenses of life insurance 
companies. The purpose of the statute is 
evidently to limit the funds which a life 
insurance company can use for total ex- 
penses and also for specific expenses. It 
directly limits the amounts which may 
be paid to agents and it can have the 
indirect result of restricting the amounts 
which may be used for other specific 
expenses. It applies to companies domi- 
ciled in New York and also to companies 
domiciled elsewhere which are licensed 
to do business in New York. The law is 
applicable not only to expenses in con- 
nection with policies issued to New York 
residents but to all of the insurance ex- 
penses of the companies. It is not, there- 
fore, a statute of only local or statewide 
importance; its force is felt nationally 
throughout the industry.” ... “In the 
early 1940's prices and wages started the 
upward spiral with which we are all 
familiar. At the same time the companies 
were writing a larger volume of new 
business. The effect of these two develop- 
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SECTION 213 


ments was a substantial reduction in mar- 
gins for a number of companies. The 
legislature recognized this problem in the 
1948 amendment to Section 213 which 
provides for modification of the limit for- 
mulae through the year 1952. . . . There 
appear to be a number of defects in 
Section 213, some of which I will refer 
to. The expense limit formulae do not 
provide automatically for the increased 
expenses to which companies are sub- 
jected in a period of substantial infla- 
tion. ... The present Section 213 is 
geared to the commission scale in gen- 
eral use in 1929. There have been a 
number of new sales compensation plans 
adopted in the last fifteen years which 
do not follow this pattern. ... 1 might 
also refer to the fact that, in view of the 
provisions of the statute, it is very diff- 
cult for a small company to establish a 
new agency on the general agents plan, 
particularly in a territory where there is 
no substantial volume of insurance in 
force on which a collection allowance 
may be given.” 


A. B. Sheridan, an attorney-at-law and a 
member of the firm of Donovan, 
Leisure, Newton and Lumbard: 


“In the spring of 1945 Judge Lumbard 
was appointed with the consent of the 
Insurance Department and a group of 
the smaller life insurance companies dom- 
iciled in New York to investigate certain 
conditions which were thought to be 
brought about by the application of Sec- 
tion 213, its impact on agency expenses, 
and to recommend some change in the 
administration of Section 213 which 
would alleviate the situation in which the 
smaller companies claimed to have found 
themselves. . . . The principal criticism 
of Section 213 and its related section 
which at that time was No. 215 requiring 
the production of expense vouchers to 
justify reimbursement of agency expenses 
was that the smaller companies found it 
difficult to secure and retain competent 
general agents, particularly in the estab- 
lishment of a new agency. ... Most of 
the agency contracts provided for com- 
pensation to the general agent based upon 
commissions on his own business and 
overriding commissions on the business 
written by his agency. In addition, the 
general agent was entitled to reimburse- 
ment on the basis of a percentage of 
first-year commissions or on the amount 
of first-year business written; reimburse- 
ment for expenses of his agency, but 
before he could receive reimbursement 
of his expenses he was required to pro- 
duce vouchers showing that he actually 
spent the money which he claimed reim- 
bursement for. Therefore, he would not 
be in a pobition to be recompensed for 
the amount of business that he wrote 





based upon the percentage of new pre- 
miums or amount of first-year business 
unless he actually spent money to serve 
as a basis for reimbursement.” 


Frederick D. Russell, Security Mutual: 


“We agree that the principle of Ex- 
pense Limitations of life insurance com- 
panies is in the public interest. . . . While 
the Insurance Department should of 
course continue to have the right to issue 
Department Rulings, we wonder if it 
would not be advisable to incorporate 
into any revision of the Section all those 
existing rulings as the legislature may 
determine, and any prior rulings not so 
incorporated should have no further force 
and effect. ... Our company had been 
paying to its General Agents certain al- 
lowances in addition to vouchered ex- 
penses but in no case a total exceeding 
the amounts earned by our expense reim- 
bursement contract, believing that this 
was in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 213. During our most recent In- 
surance Department examination, the 
opinion was expressed that these allow- 
ances should be considered as compensa- 
tion and not bona fide expense allowances. 
It would therefore seem preferable, pend- 
ing a complete study and revising of Sec- 
tion 213, if an allowance of this type 
could be provided for and permitted legis- 
latively and be specifically defined to mean 
allowances for agency development and 
not to be considered as compensation.” 


Leroy Lincoln, Metropolitan: 


“The committee might think, with all 
our experience in this business, we ought 
to be able to come here today with some 
specific suggestions, but any suggestions 
which we might make in the light of 
Metropolitan experience would not neces- 
sarily be applicable to other companies 
operating under entirely different condi- 
tions. After we have agreed upon the 
outline of a proposed law in order to be 
sure that it will operate reasonably well 
and not require any substantial revision 
for a number of years, it seems to us 
that an opportunity should be given to all 
companies doing business in the State, 
and others not in the State, to check the 
effect of its operations on their business 
in order that we might discover as far 
as possible any change in the law prior 
to its enactment.” 


Julian D. Anthony, Columbian National: 


“We wholeheartedly approve the ob- 
jective study of Section 213 of the New 
York Insurance Code being made at this 
time. Conditions surrounding the life 


insurance business and its operation, and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Section 213——Continued 


particularly with respect to agency op- 
eration, have materially changed since 
the original enactment of these provisions. 
General economic conditions too have 
changed very materially and _ these 
changes, together with many changes in 
the life insurance business, are so sub- 
stantial as to affect in an important way 
the application of Section 213 to the busi- 
ness. Increases in the cost of such things 
as rent, clerk hire and services, as well 
as new developments such as lifetime 
contracts for agents, agents’ training plans 
and financing, were not contemplated 
when the law was passed. Its limits are 
completely inflexible and make it difficult 
to integrate these new advances into the 
expense formula of Section 213. In this 
study being made we ask that special 
emphasis be given to the problem of the 
small company. To be a fair law, its 
operation should leave companies in all 
size classes and operating under various 
methods, that is, branch office as against 
general agencies, it should leave them in 
comparatively equal competitive position. 
Under present-day conditions, the law 
does not operate that way but imposes 
hardships on small companies, and es- 
pecially on small companies operating on 
the general agency method. Early in the 
course of the study we believe it will 
develop that certain aspects of the present 
law are onerous currently. We urge that 
such matters be cured immediately by 
temporary legislation in advance of the 
more complete recommendations.” 


Chairman Mahoney to Witness: 


QM. “Mr. Anthony, as to the temporary 
measure which you have just recom- 
mended, could a result be obtained by 
departmental action rather than statute?” 


A. “I believe so, yes. I don’t think it 
strictly in accordance with the law per- 
haps but I am sure they could do it.” 


Chairman Mahoney: 


“That wouldn’t be the first time, Mr. 
Anthony.” 


Richard B. Evans, Colonial Life: 


“Section 213 in our opinion appears to 
be based on incorrect assumptions. It is 
certainly not true that companies with 
$500 million insurance in force can ob- 
tain business at the same rate of expense 
as companies with $20 billion insurance 
in force or more. There does not seem 
to be any ground either for the assump- 
tion that a company with only $1 million 
insurance in force would be able to obtain 
new business at a cost of one and one-half 
times the rate of larger companies. We 
believe that the formula should be 
changed to provide a larger percentage 
increase in expense allowance for the 
smaller companies and also to extend its 
range so that it becomes reduced to 100% 
only when a company is considerably 
larger than the present figure of $500 
million.” 


Morgan VO. Doolittle, Empire State Mu- 
tual: 


“As Section 213 is now written we 
would say that insufficient consideration 
has been given to the difference between 
companies operating on the general 
agency system and those operating on the 
branch office system. The lack of ade- 
quate allowances for development of new 
general agencies make this type of opera 
tion difficult for small companies al 
though experience has indicated that 
general agency operations are generally 
more economical for small companies 
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than branch office operations. The amend- 
ment to the section last year further 
complicated this situation by eliminating 
the words ‘or allowances to’ thereby plac- 
ing further restrictions upon general 
agency development.” 


Valentine Howell, Prudential: 


“Even though the Prudential is not a 
small company, I would like to add my 
voice to that of a number of others who 
have spoken this afternoon and go on 
record as saving that I think that the 
present law probably discriminates against 
the small companies. ... 1 think so be- 
cause of the limited number of small 
companies operating in New York State 
at the present time as compared to those 
in Other states. It seems to me that if 
this Section is responsible tor the paucity 
of small life insurance operations in the 
State of New York, why then | don't 
think the public welfare is being served 
because | think it is desirable to have a 
goodly number of good small and large 
companies in the business. ... Now you 
gentlemen have made some observations 
and have expressed the hope that the law 
could be simplified. . . . The trouble is, 
gentlemen, that lite insurance is just a 
complicated business and you can't ex 
press complicated ideas in simple terms 
and get the results you are looking for.” 


A.W. Larsen, Untted Benefit Life: 


“It is of interest to note that no direct 
writing life insurance company operating 
in New York today (excluding a trater- 
nal society reincorporated on the legal 
reserve basis) was organized in the last 
twenty-five years. It is tair to ask our- 
selves whether the organization of a new 
company 1s not rendered too hazardous 
because of dithculties arising out of the 
expense limitation statutes. Even the 
smaller and younger compamies already 
licensed are unnecessarily restrained by 
the statute from expanding agency opera- 
tions to meet the tremendous current 
popular demand for life insurance cover- 
age.” 


Halter Menge, Lincoln Nattonal: 


“Our company now operates and has 
always done so on the general agency 
system. We have at the present time a 
staff of about a thousand agents and 
about a hundred general agents. In com- 
mon with agents of other companies who 
are not domiciled in New York and who 
do not operate in New York, our agents 
are compensated by commissions which 
are slightly in excess of the maximum 
provided by Section 213 which is under 
discussion this afternoon. Consequently, 
we do not comply with the so-called in- 
side expense limitation even though our 
overall expenses are well within the lim:- 
tations of the New York code. We are 
securing our business in other states on 
a cost basis which is competitive with 
New York companies which do not op- 
erate outside of the state under this ex- 
pense limitation. I think it is only fait 
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to state that in view of our growth and 
our expansion program that we would 
have been in the State of New York 
several years ago had it not been for 
the fact that our agency contracts do not 
comply with the limitations of Section 
113. ... We have nothing comparable to 
Section 213. We have no expense limita- 
tions in the State of Indiana. We rely on 
free competition to regulate the expenses 
of companies there.” 


Raymond Harris, Deputy Superintendent 
and Counsel, New York Insurance De- 
partment: 

“Because of the highly competitive 
character of the life insurance business 
from the standpoint of recruiting agency 
representatives and writing of business, 
appropriate legislative restraints are 
needed with respect to inducements which 
may be offered in recruiting and super- 
vising agents. We have somewhat ot a 
parallel to this type of legislation in fair 
trade practice acts. . * 


Senator I‘riedman to Witness: 


QO. “Mr. Harris, | don’t want to inter- 
rupt but | think we have had a good deal 
about what the statute does. | was in- 
terested in one thing you did say though. 
That is it would increase the 
policyholders.” 

A. “| don’t think that would make any 
vital change in the cost of insurance but 
I think it is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
If you spend more for expenses you have 
less left to be distributed to the policy- 
holders.” 

©. “Except of course the argument as 
I understood it from some gentleman was 
that competition itself would tend to pre- 
vent increasing the cost and 

A. “I think in my opinion the reverse 
is true. The competition results in in- 
creasing the expense rather than decreas- 
ing it.” 

©. “As I understand the’ argument of 
some of these gentlemen here today it 
was that if they are given an increased 
limitation on the expenditures and they 
go out and get new business that the 
overall cost to the policyholder won't be 
any more and will be kept substantially 
the same because of their effort to keep 
it down because of competition, and the 
new business they get will give them sufh- 
cient income to take care of this addi- 
tional expense.” 

A. “Well, at the same time | think 
most of the speakers agreed that a law 
ot this kind had desirability. But the 
argument you just expressed is an argu- 
ment against having any law on ex- 
penses.” 


cost to 


James P. Fordyce, Manhattan Life: 


“It has proved a barrier to the estab- 
lishment of new companies. For the past 
twenty years all new life insurance com- 
panies have been organized in other states, 
except several companies which had spe- 
cial reasons for requiring a New York 
charter. If there were any others or- 
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ganized in New York in that time, they 
are no longer in business. It has handi- 
capped the smaller New York companies 
in meeting competition in other states. 
No other state has similar regulations. 
It is open to so many interpretations that 
had it not been for the cooperation be- 
tween the companies and the Insurance 
Department in the past, it would have 
been unworkable and, even so, the effects 
of Section 213 have been most severely 
felt by the smaller companies. It in no 
way recognizes the general agency system 
of doing business. Indeed, a general agent 
is not even mentioned. ... We believe 
the entire section should be rewritten. 
We believe that in the interests of the 
insurance business generaliy and of its 
policyholders, major changes should only 
be recommended or made after an ex- 
haustive study by your Committee. 


“One matter, however, has been fully 
investigated. The results are covered in 
‘Memorandum re Problem of Small Life 
Insurance Companies in Finding Means 
to Assure Their General Agents of Cer- 
tainty of Adequate Remuneration, and 
Suggested Solution of Problem in Ac- 
cordance with Existing Law and Regula- 
tions’ dated May 21, 1946, and submitted 
by Hon. J. Edward Lumbard, Jr. and 
A. Baisley Sheridan, of the firm of Dono- 
van, Leisure, Newton, Lumbard & Irvine. 
... Problems of the smaller companies 
operating on a general agency basis, as 
related in that memorandum, are the 
same as our own. The solution recom- 
mended would, if adopted, enable us to 
operate more economically and more efh- 


ciently than is true at present. It would 
afford urgently needed relief during the 
period that this whole section is being 
studied. It is my understanding that the 
memorandum of Mr. Lumbard, previously 
referred to, is either now in the, hands 
of this Committee or will be presented 
to the Committee by a member of Mr. 
Lumbard’s firm.” 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters 
(mid-year meeting), March 22-26, Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami, Florida. 

A.L.C. Regional Meeting, April 19-20, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; April 27-28, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Life Insurers Conference (40th annual 
convention}, April 26-29, Boca Raton Club, 
Boca Raton, Florida. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, May 16-18, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Province of Quebec. 

Actuarial Society of America, May 1!9- 
20, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Life Office Management Association 
(Spring Conference), May 23-24, Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, May 23-25, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

10th Annual Spring Convention of Com- 
bination Companies, May 24-26, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

American Institute of Actuaries, June 2- 
3, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 23-25, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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L.A. A. 


ILLIAM S. WEIER, C.L.U., 

Assistant Director of Adver- 
tising and Publications for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the 1949 Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, it has been an- 
nounced by Alan Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of L.A.A. and Public Relations 
Director of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis. 

The annual Eastern Round Table 
will be held in New York City 
March 17 and 18, 1949 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Weier joined Prudential in 
1935 and was made Assistant Editor 
of Publications in July, 1942. Three 
years later he advanced to Editor, 
and in June, 1946 he became Man- 
ager of the Advertising and Publi- 
cations Department. He was pro- 
moted to his present position in 
January, 1948. 

An L.A.A. member since 1944, 
Mr. Weier has served on various 
committees and is the author of a 
recent L.A.A. special research pro- 
ject on employee publications. He 
was on the steering committee for 
the 1948 Eastern Round Table. 

Committee chairmen for the 1949 
Eastern Round Table have been 
named by General Chairman 
William S. Weier. They are Robert 
M. MacGregor, Phoenix Mutual; 
Charles R. Corcoran, Equitable; 
Joseph B. Treusch, United States 


STEADY...SOLID 
GAINS FOR 1948 


Standard Life at the completion of 1948 


climbed to new highs in all phases of 


company operation—making steady 


sound growth in assets, surplus and in- 
surance-in-force. Assets mow $7,460,022 
and insurance-in-force $52,014,879 
New territories for general agents 
recently opened in Pennsylvania and 


Missouri 


-Harviy VU. Wade 
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Life; August C. Hansch, Mutual 
Benefit ; Robert Durham, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Sid Shaul, Colonial Life; 
Morgan S. Crockford, Excelsior 
Life, Toronto; and F. L. (Gus) 
Cooper, New York Life. The East- 
ern Round Table of L.A.A. will be 
held in New York City on March 
17 and 18. 

The findings of two special re- 
search projects sponsored by the 
Association have been announced 
by A. H. Thiemann, assistant secre- 
tary of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, who served as chair- 
man of the Research Projects Com- 
mittee of the L.A.A. in 1948. 

A special report on “Improving 
Company Correspondence,” com- 
pleted recently has been sent to all 
members. This marks the twelfth in 
the series of research project reports 
inaugurated by the L.A.A. in 1945. 
Distribution of the reports is re- 
stricted to members of the associa- 
tion. 

Prepared by Hess T. Sears, 
assistant secretary of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, 
the report contains much helpful in- 
formation on one of the top public 
relations problems of the insurance 
industry and summarizes the cor- 
respondence improvement activities 
of 100 life insurance companies in 
the United States and Canada. 


The report reveals that while only 
20 of the 100 companies have a 
formal and continuing program de- 
signed to improve company corre- 
spondence, approximately a dozen 
other companies have had programs 
in the past and 42 provide some 
occasional means of improving cor- 
respondence. A number of com- 
panies reported that they are now 
setting up some kind of definite 
program—and most companies ad- 
mitted the need for a program. 


The introduction of courses and 
guide letters to plan and produce 
simple and effective letters are re- 
ported, as well as a general speed- 
ing up in the acknowledgment of 
letters. The establishment of time 
controls on company correspondence 
and the centralized handling of 
letters which contain involved ques- 
tions cutting across departmental 
lines were among the suggestions 
contained in the report. Details on 
the procedures in three separate 
companies are given in full in the 
report. 








A. L. C. 


LEE SHIELD, whose term 

eas Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Ohio ended January 10, 
1949, has joined the American Life 
Convention, it is announced by 
Robert L. Hogg, Executive Vice 
President and General Counsel of 
the Convention. A lawyer and a 
former Assistant Attorney General 
of Ohio, Mr. Shield will serve the 
Convention in the post of Counsel. 


During the past two years, as 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
Ohio, Mr. Shield has become known 
throughout the insurance field. His 
service on the Life Committee of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners during the past 
two years and as Vice Chairman 
since the last annual meeting, has 
brought him into close contact with 
many of the major problems of the 
life insurance business and with a 
large number of life insurance ex- 
ecutives. Ex-Superintendent Shield 
most recently served also as Chair- 
man of the Fire and Marine Com- 
mittee, and as Vice Chairman of 
the Uniform Accounting Committee. 


In 1941 he was appointed Assist- 
ant Attorney General of Ohio. Mr. 
Shield remained in that office until 
1944, when he enlisted in the Army. 
Discharged in January, 1946, he re- 
turned to his duties as Assistant At- 
torney General. He was appointed 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio 
in January, 1947. 
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Aetna Life: Frank H. Plaisted, with the 


company 24 years and most recently 
general agent at St. Louis since 1942, has 
been transferred in similar capacity to 
Portland, Oregon. 

Joseph F. Bradley, with the company 
since 1945, has been promoted to the 
position of agency assistant. 


x * * 


American Life Convention: The Home- 
steaders Life Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, has been admitted to the Conven- 
tion. This brings total membership to 
223 at the present time. 


ee Ff 2 


American United Life: Walter M. 
Saint, Jr., in the business 15 years and 
formerly connected with the Northwest- 
ern National Life and Forest Lawn Life, 
has been appointed agency manager for 
the company with offices located in Suite 
222, 412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 

x * *® 
Bankers Life Company: Wendell Moats, 
in the business since 1926 and with the 
company since 1947, has been elected 
Director of Group Sales. 

Dale E. Miller, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1935, has been named Agency 
Manager in Columbus, Ohio succeeding 
Paul S. Rilett, who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 


a a 


Beneficial Life: Gilbert L. Torgeson, 
with the company 6 years, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Glendale, Cali- 


fornia. 
x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: The com- 
pany has announced the appointment of 
three new branch office managers: : 
“Bud” Horn (1940) at Portland, Oregon; 
Milton E. Ladish (1943) at Chicago, II. 
and C. W. Cooper at Springfield, II. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Edward H. 
Turner, formerly field supervisor at Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Portsmouth, Ohio office. 


=x * * 
Connecticut General: John V’. Breisky, 
in the business since 1933 with the com- 


pany, has been appointed Manager of 
the San Francisco branch office. 


For February, 1949 


OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Announces following Group appoint- 
ments: Bert C. Quinly, District Group 
Manager in Chicago; Robert A. Staples, 
District Group Manager in Kansas City; 
Everett W. Francis, Group Manager in 
Toledo; Crofton E. Thorpe, Jr., District 
Group Manager i in Milwaukee and Homer 
O. Martin, Jr., as Group Manager in San 
Francisco. 

=x «x *® 


Continental Assurance: Barton T. 
Meays, in the business 21 years, has been 
appointed director of field training suc- 
ceeding Robert B. Beck, who has been 
appointed life manager for the Homer 
DD). Bray Agency, general agents for the 
company at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
John H. Rader, 26 years in the business, 
has been appointed associate director of 
field training. He was formerly statistical 
editor for the National Underwriter pub- 
lications and has been continuously asso- 
ciated with sales and training activities 
since 1922, 
x *«* * 


Equitable Life (lowa): Robert L. Boyd, 


formerly agency supervisor for the Ko- 
komo, Indiana agency, has been appointed 
general agent there succeeding his father, 
the late L. T. Boyd, who died in 1946 
after serving as general agent for 29 
years. 

Stephen A. Swisher has been appointed 
home office field supervisor. 


=x *k* * 
Farm Bureau Life: Passed $250,000,000 


of life insurance in force as of November 
30. This company, formerly the Ameri- 
can Insurance Union, Inc., has been under 
its present ownership since 1936. With 
its affiliates, the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Ins. Co. and the Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Fire Ins. Co., also of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, it operates in 12 states and 
the District of Columbia with an agency 
force of more than 2,400 men and women. 


gy 2:9 
Federal Life & Casualty: New Indiana 


representatives for the company are: 
A. S. Goldstein and Jack Cohen, with 
headquarters in Indianapolis and a branch 
office in Akron, Ohio. Mr Goldstein was 
formerly with the Metropolitan Life’s 
Cleveland office for 15 years and for the 
past 5 years served as Manager of Mutual 
Benefit’s office in Akron. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Expands Wisconsin Ac- 
tivities. The Wisconsin State Managers, 
Inc., under the guidance of Richard J. 
Kalbskopf and Robert L. Hess, will be 











in full charge of all field activities with 
the exception of the areas served by the 
Wasau and Green Bay Agencies. George 
C. Anderson, Harvey W. Hintzman and 
Byron fF. Lange have been appointed 
General Agents in Milwaukee. 

Louis G. Trierwetler, formerly associa- 
ted with the Minnesota Mutual, has been 
appointed general agent in Aurora, Illi- 
nois. John A. Bennick, formerly associa- 
ted with the Pyramid Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Houston, Texas. 

Stuart V. Tubbs, formerly District 
Manager for the Penn Mutual, was ap- 
pointed General Agent in St. Cloud, Minn. 

New business produced in 1948 resulted 
in a gain of approximately $110,000,000, 
bringing the in force to a new high of 
over $650,000,000. Assets also showed an 
increase and at year end approximated 
$124,000,000. 

Currently the company operates in 38 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Hawaii, and plans have been 
made to enter several additional states 
during the year. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Has best December 
in history with new business totaling 
$19,625,107. The Chicago Agency under 
the leadership of Earl M. Schwemm, 
C.L.U., led the company and completed 
its fifth consecutive year of over $20,000,- 
000 of new business. 

Robert M. Hirsch, of the Chicago 
branch, led the company’s entire field 
force in the United States and Canada in 
the production of new business in 1948, 
qualifying again for the Million Dollar 
Round Table, of which he is a life mem- 
ber. 

i 


Jefferson Standard Life: New paid 
business for 1948 totaled $122,365,121, rep- 
resenting an all time high. The insurance 
in force as at year end was $820,725,276. 
Currently the company is operating in 
30 states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. 

Dr. William R. Bishop, formerly As- 
sistant Medical Director, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Medical Director. 
Charles M. Rives, Jr., with the company 
14 years, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary and Manager, Policyholders 
Service Department. 

R. D. Carson, Jr., with the company 11 
years and formerly district manager at 
Bristol, Va., has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s branch office at Roanoke, 
Va. 

W. H. Daniel, formerly head of the 
company’s district office at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has been appointed Manager of the 


company’s Boise, Idaho branch office. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


John Hancock Mutual: Margaret Div- 
ver, Advertising Manager, has been se- 
lected “Business Woman of the year” by 
the Boston Herald-Traveler in its selec- 
tion of New England “women of the 
year” for 1948. 

Wendell F. Wren, formerly Manager 
of the Southeastern group office, will be- 
come Southern Group Manager, work- 
ing trcm ofhces in Atlanta. He will over- 
see Group offices located in Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Houston, Dallas and 
Tulsa. 

John H. Reid will replace Mr. Wren 
as Manager of the Southeastern Group 


office in Atlanta, serving Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and North and South 
Carolina. 

Alfred I. Merritt has been appointed 


East- Central Group Manager, covering 
Group ofhces in Columbus, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. 

Edwin H. Fowler has been appointed 
district manager at Germantown, Pa. 
George P. Lancaster, formerly regional 
supervisor of the Southeastern territory, 
has been appointed regional manager in 
this territory. Christian R. Blancard has 
been appointed regional supervisor in the 
Greater New York territory. 

Theodore ll’. Leet succeeds Mr. Merritt 
as Manager of the Cleveland Group 
office. 

The company has also set up “indepen- 
dent” Group offices with H. Drew Snyder, 
yg sd at Pittsburgh, G. Webb Follin, 
Jr., Manager at Nashville and Hugh M. 
Hadley, Manager at Columbus. 


x * * 
Liberty Life: Robert S. Hicks, formerly 
home office supervisor, has been appointed 


manager of the Durham, N. C. branch 
office. 


yummie? SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT 


..NON CANCELLABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica: Henry R. Glenn, with the Associa- 
tion for 19 years, has been appointed As- 
— General Counsel; at the same time 
John J. Nietmann, Jr. has been appointed 
Assistant Counsel. 

x *« * 


Life of Georgia: A. W. Read and Guy 
T. Dobbs, Sr. have been appointed as- 
sistant superintendents of agencies. Mr. 
Read joined the company in 1925 and 
most recently was_ division manager in 
Louisiana. Mr. Dobbs, 31 years with-the 
company, was formerly state manager in 
Mississippi for 15 years. 


Announces appointments of following 
District Managers: John W. Alford, 
New Orleans; Alfred Read, Latayette, 
La.; D. W. Stallings, Shreveport, La.; 
Paul 7. Menafee, Charlottesville, Va.; 
D. M. Johnson, Thomasville, Ga.; A. B. 
Rutledge, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

> a SS 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 
Gene C. Moore has been appointed as- 
sistant actuary of the company. He was 
formerly connected with the Actuarial 
Department of the Equitable Society from 
1936 to 1948. He is an Associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America and of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 
x *«* *® 


Lincoln National: The name “Lincoln 


Mutual” was erroneously used in the Jan- 
uary edition. 

x * *® 
Massachusetts Mutual: John £. 
ley, C.L.U., in the business 19 years, has 
been appointed General Agent at Battle 
Creek, Mich. succeeding Charles S. Jones, 
who has been General Agent for the com- 
pany for 31 years. Mr. Bromley has been 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table for the past two years. 


Brom- 


PARTICIPATING 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., with the 


company 14 years, has been appointed 
General Agent and will continue his as- 
sociation with John W. Yates, General 
Agent, who has offices at 530 W. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Earl C. Jordan, in the business 10 years. 


has been appointed General Agent jn 
Chicago, with ofhces at One LaSalle St. 
He succeeds EF. W. Hughes, who has been 
appointed General Agent at Jackson, \iss. 

Clarence G. Liemandt, formerly Gen 
eral Agent for the Penn Mutual Life. 
has been appointed General Agent at 
Duluth,,..M inn. 


x * *® 
Metropolitan Life: Mockford  R. 
IVasher, with the company 24 years and 


formerly Manager of the company’s 
Iroquois (Buffalo), N. Y. district has 
been transferred in the same capacity to 
the New Britain, Conn. district. 

Lawrence M. King, with the company 
18 years and Field Training Supervisor of 
the New England territory, has been ap 
pointed Manager of the Brookline, Mass. 
district office. 

William G. Neal, with the company 15 
years, and formerly Assistant Manager at 
Lee, Va., has been appointed Manager of 
the Roanoke, Va. district. 

L. N. Quattlebaum, with the company 
16 years and formerly Manager of the 
company’s Jacksonville, Fla. district, will 
be transferred in similar capacity to the 
Athens, Ga. district. 

Claude L. Moore, with the company 14 
years, and formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s Savannah, Ga. district, has been 
transferred in similar capacity to the 
Jacksonville, Fla. district. 

/ rederic #4 i "tlkenloh, 
pany 13 years, and formerly instructor 
and supervisor in the Atlanta, Ga. district 
for 8 years, has been appointed Manager 
of the Asheville, N. C. district. 


with the com- 
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Mutual Benefit: //eward FE. Wharton, 
41 years with the company, and tor the 
past 10 years a home office official, has 
been appointed Manager of the Portland 
Agency, which serves the state of Maine. 
He succeeds Harold D. Moore who is 
continuing as a personal producer. 

John A. Erskine, C.L.U., with the 
company 21 years, has been appointed 
General Agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. succeed- 
ing AM. Jay Ream, C.L.U., General Agent 
there since 1930, who has resigned to 
devote his time to his personal clients. 

H. Bennet Berwick, in the business 28 
years, and formerly associated with the 
Mutual Life of Canada and the Manu- 
facturers Life, has been appointed General 
Agent at Rochester, 

x *«* * 
Mutual Life: The Chicago Agency, un- 
der the management of Henry W. Per- 
sons, led all of the company’s Agencies 
throughout the country in volume of in- 
surance sold during 1948. 


For February, 1949 


New England Mutual: Albert H. Curtis, 
II, C.L.U., formerly a Supervisor in the 
Boston-Hays Agency, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Training. 


x * * 


New York Life: Frederick A. W ade, 
C.L.U., with the company for 25 years 
in Canada, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Agencies for the Canadian 
Division. 

George E. O'Connor, formerly Train- 
ing Supervisor for the company’s North- 
eastern Division, has _ been appointed 
Manager of the Midtown Branch Office 
in New York City. 

Harry R. Mansfield, formerly As- 
sistant Manager, has been named Mana- 
ger of the Davenport, lowa branch office. 

G. Cameron Hurst, with the company 
12 years, has been appointed Associate 
Manager of the Golden Gate, Calif. 
branch office. 


Guy N. Ducharme, C.L.U., has been 
appointed Associate Manager oi the 
Montreal branch office. 


x * * 


North American (Can.)}: /V’. H. Armi- 
tage, C.L.U., with the company 15 years, 
has been appointed Branch Manager at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Succeeding Mr. 
Armitage is \V. R. Beaudin, formerly Dis- 
trict Manager at Hull, Quebec. H. C. 
Martens has been appointed City Mana- 
ger at Grand Rapids. 


- a 


Northern Life: Edward J. Glynn, in the 
business since 1945, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s Toledo, Ohio 
Agency. 

Thomas F. Ewing, who also entered 
the business in 1945, has been appointed 
District Manager at Columbus, Ohio. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Robert S. “Bob” Lawrence has been ap- 
pointed District Manager for the com- 
pany with offices at 905-906 Pioneer 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Paul R. Fischel, 
in the business 30 years, was appointed 
Manager of the new Policyholders’ Ser- 
vice office at 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
This office will collect premiums for the 
J. Robert Guy Agency located at 103 
Park Ave. and the Willis F. McMartin 
Agency at 285 Madison Ave., two newly 


created General Agencies in New York 
City. 
x «xe 


Old American (Mo.)}: For his outstand- 
ing achievements in management and 
labor relations, Louis B. McGee, Secre- 
tary of the company, has been made a 
Knight of St. Gregory (civil class) by 
Pope Pius XII. The investiture was con- 
ducted by. the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’ 
Hara, Bishop of the Kansas City Diocese, 
at Rockhurst College. 


7 -— 


Pacific Mutual: New paid business for 
the year 1948 totaled $134,658,168 com- 
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Our First Billion in Force 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Continental’s volume of insurance in force has soared beyond 
the billion dollar mark . . . a major milestone reached thirty- 


The achievement is a fitting and deserved tribute to our loyal, 
talented, prosperous staff of agents operating in forty-two states. 
That billion is 100% theirs. No reinsurance. No mergers. 


They have written . . . and constantly enlarge . . . their proud 
and amazing record of progress. Volume in force has quadrupled 
since January I, 1940 . . . doubled since January 1, 1945... 
streaked ahead more than $132,000,000 during the first eight 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 
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Opportunity is Greatest Where Growth is Fastest! 


Capable experienced life men . . . ready for bigger 
things . . . will find a rare choice of situations with 
Continental ... as general agents ... as life de- 
partment managers with prominent general lines 
personal producers 
manager compensation plan. We invite you to write 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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BILLION DOLLAR Life Insurance Companies 
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pared with $122,162,942 for 1947. The ip 
force as of year end was $903,750,000. 


* * & 


Pan-American Life: Reports 11% gain 
in insurance in force for 1948. Total jn- 
surance in force now stands at $352,000. 
000, a gain of $36,000,000. Assets of the 
company now exceed $93,000,000 with 
surplus funds amounting to $6,000,000. 
Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., for the past 
three years Sales Promotion Manager for 
the company has been appointed Assistant 
Supervisor for the state of Louisiana. 


x * * 
Philadelphia Life: Weldon W. Rags- 


dale was appointed District Manager for 
the Paul S. Miller Agency, with the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland as his terri- 
tory. 

=x * * 


Provident Mutual: George NV. Quigley, 
in the business 21 years, has been ap- 
pointed interim Manager of the company’s 
Los Angeles Agency, succeeding /ames 
H,. Cowles, recently elected Vice Presi- 
dent and Manager of Agencies. 


x * *® 


Prudential: Alfred D. Rosner, with the 
company 14 years, has been appointed 
Regional Manager of the District Agen 
cies Department in the company’s home 
office, where he will supervise operations 
of a sales organization serving Manhattan, 
sgronx, Yonkers, Southern Westchester 
and parts of Long Island. 


x * * 


Shenandoah Life: G. Frank Clement, 


C.L.U., in the business 23 years, the 
past 19 years with the Jefferson Standard 
Life, has been appointed branch mana- 
ger of the company’s home office agency. 
He will be in charge of field personnel, 
production and policyowner service for 
the Shenandoah Valley, Southwest Vir- 
ginia and a portion of Piedmont, Va. 


x * * 


Travelers: Dr. Richard C. Whiting, 
with the company since 1926, has been 
named Director and Superintendent of the 
Medicine and Hygiene Department of the 
company, succeeding Dr. Thomas H. 
Denne, who retired on January 1. This 
Department of the company is the largest 
of its kind in New England. 


x * * 


Union Central: Edward A. Dougherty, 
F.A.S.A., F.A.I.A. formerly Assistant 
Director of the Actuarial Service 
of the Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected Assistant 
Actuary of the company. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: An unusual agency ar- 
rangement has been made with the Farm- 
ers Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Madison, Wisconsin. This latter 
will represent the company in the selling 
of accident and health, as well as life in- 
surance, in the states where it is now 
licensed, which number 10. 


Best’s Life News 
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DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Jan- 

uary issue, the following directors 
have been elected: Berkshire Life 
(Mass.), G. Dewey Hines, Vice 
President & Treasurer; Fidelity 
Mutual (Penna.), Calvin L. Pon- 
tius, Vice President and James M. 
Symes, railroad executive; State 
Life (Ind.), Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, 
Medical Director; Western and 
Southern (Ohio), W. O. Burns, 
Vice President and Lucius Teter, 
business consultant ; Wisconsin Na- 
tional, Charles P. Bray, banker, suc- 
ceeding ©. J. Hardy and Alfred R. 
Ganther, industrialist, succeeding G. 
A. L’Estrange. 





A. L. C.—tL. 1. A. A. 
PPOINTMENTS to the 1949 


Joint Committees of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Lute 
Insurance Association of America 
have been announced by President 
W. KE. Bixby, of the Convention, 
and President Asa V. Call, of the 
Association. 

These Committees, and their 
Chairmen, respectively, are as fol- 
lows: Aviation—James FE. Hoskins, 
Actuary, Travelers; Blanks—John 
S. Thompson, President, Mutual 
Benefit ; Federal Income Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies—A. J]. 
McAndless, President, Lincoln Na- 
tional; Gain and Loss Exhibit— 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Executive 
Vice President, Metropolitan Life; 
Group Insurance—C. Manton Eddy, 
Vice President-Secretary, Connecti- 
cut General; Legislative—Louis W. 
Dawson, Vice  President-General 
Counsel, Mutual Life of New York; 
Monetary Affairs—George L. Har- 
rison, Chairman of Board, New 
York Life; National Service Life 
Insurance—Ray D. Murphy, Vice 
President-Actuary, Equitable So- 
ciety of New York; Premium Taxa- 
tion—Warner F. Haldeman, Asso- 
ciate Counsel, Penn Mutual Life; 
Social Security—M. Albert Linton, 
President, Provident Mutual; Valu- 
ation of Assets—F. W. Hubbell, 
President, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
Withholding and Information at 
Source—John J. Magovern, Jr., As- 
sociate Counsel, Mutual Benefit: 
Committee on Section 213 (N. Y. 
xpense Limitation Law)—James 
A. McLain, President, Guardian 
Life. 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 




















ESTATES 


Interesting Booklet 


HE 1948 revised edition of “The 

Cost of Doing Nothing vs. Doing 
Something About Your Estate” by 
George J. Laikin has recently been 
published by Charles D. Spencer & 
Associates, Inc., 166 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. Mr. 
Laikin is a Milwaukee and Chicago 
tax and estate attorney and in the 
32-page booklet he gives an outline 
of essential consideration in reduc- 
ing estate shrinkage, based on the 
1948 Revenue Act. 

This is not a book for a beginner 
in the selling field, but those who 
have advanced to this stage of sales- 
manship will find the publication 


both interesting and informative. 
Copies are available at $1.00 each 
from the publishers at the address 
given above. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 
INCE the election last Fall, four 


new Insurance Commissioners 
have been named. They are: Ar- 
kansas, Herbert Graves, succeeding 
Jack McKenzie; Illinois, Harry B. 
Hershey, succeeding N. P. Parkin- 
son; Indiana, Frank J. Viehmann, 
succeeding John D. Pearson; Ohio, 
Walter A. Robinson, succeeding 
W. Lee Shield; Tennessee, M. O. 
Allen, succeeding James M. McCor- 
mack and Wisconsin, John R. Lange, 
fulfilling the balance of the late Mor- 
vin Duel’s term (June, 1951). 
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“RETURN THE 
REPLY CARD” 


It gets results! For every dollar 
of his own invested in direct mail, 
the average New England Mu- 
tual fieldman has earned more 
than $40 in first year and renewal 
commissions. _ 

The book illustrated 
tells the whole story of the Com- 
pany’s direct mail program, with 
directions for its most effective 
use. It carries reproductions of 
the complete line of gift and pre- 
approach letters, and explains the 
step-by-step progress to a success- 
ful campaign. 


above 


Every New England Mutual 
fieldman has a copy of this book, 
and to many of them “Direct 
Mail” has become an active part- 


ner. 


Distribution of the book “Direct Mail” 
is necessarily limited to full-time New 
England Mutual Career Underwriters. 


ew England 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 1835 
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ment in the industry on how the 
agents should be covered under the 
Social Security Act, whether as em- 
ployees or self-employed or as inde- 
pendent contractors. 


Stettinius Report 


Congress ordered and received re- 
ports on Social Security Act revision 
and extension from an Advisory 
Council known as the Stettinius 
Committee. The first part of the 
report dealt with Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and recommended 
its extension to agricultural workers, 
employees of governmental units, 
local, state and federal, independent 
contractors, professional workers 
and domestic servants. The report 
recommended liberal increases in the 
monthly benefit payments and an in- 
crease from $3,000 to $4,200 in the 
maximum annual wage on which 
benefits are based. 

The second part of the Advisory 
Council's report recommended a new 
coverage under the act in the event 
of a worker's disability. Such bene- 
fits would become available as soon 
as he attained the status of an em- 
ployee and the formula for benefits 
would be similar to the one for Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance. A 
member of the Committee, President 
M. A. Linton of Provident Mutual, 
and one other member, filed minority 
views. Mr. Linton cited the un- 
favorable experience of the life in- 
surance companies that had unusu- 
ally heavy claims for disability bene- 
fits in periods of adverse economic 
conditions. 

In addition to the foregoing rec- 
ommendations, Congress is expected 
to take under consideration a com- 
plete national health program includ- 
ing medical care and hospitalization. 
The magnitude of such a program 
would make it extremely costly. 


Private Pension Plans 


Activity in the corporate pension 
field has continued fairly brisk after 
six years of high volume business 
which has seen the number of firms 
establishing retirement benefit plans 
increase from 2,400 to an estimated 


10,000. 











This is contrary to the expecta- 
tions held generally after the war 
when a slackening in this field was 
anticipated by insurance men, bank 
officials and pension plan consult- 
ants, as a natural development fol- 
lowing the sustained activity caused 
by revision of the Internal Kevenye 
Code of 1942. 

Where earlier efforts had centered 
on the formulation of new plans, the 
largest portion of the pension busi- 
ness today consists of revisions and 
additions to existing plans. Ney 
plans, however, were written in sub- 
stantial volume estimated at 850 for 
the year. Most observers in this field 
expect this trend to be maintained 
because some 40,000 firms have 
group life insurance, thus indicating 
the market potential 
trust and profit sharing plans. 


for pension 


Group Life Insurance 


The question of rewriting the def- 
nition and standard provisions of 
Group Life Insurance adopted by 
the Lite Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Portland, Oregon, in June, 
1946, received further study by the 
Committee, company organizations 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

At New York City in December, 
the Life Committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners submitted a_ report 
of its recommendations -for changes 
in the definition and standard pro- 
visions concerning eligible employees 
for group coverage, limit of term 
insurance on one life, minimum 
number of persons covered and re- 
quired notice to a certificate holder 
upon termination of employment 
within which time the conversion 
privilege must be exercised. The 
lengthy report of the Committee was 
adopted, together with its recom- 
mendation for further study of the 
group definition and standard pro- 
visions. 

It would be a story in itself to tell 
about the major coniributions made 
during the past year by the com- 
pany organizations—the Americat 
Life Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. The most 
that can be recorded in this space 
is to commend these organizations 
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for their effective work on the legis- 
lative, public relations and research 
fronts. 

The past vear was one of the most 
useful in the history of the Life 
Ofice Management Association. A 
new record was set in the number 
of home office personnel completing 
the regular educational courses and 
in the number of companies partici- 
pating in the L. O. M. A. program. 

At their joint meeting held in 
November the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries decided to merge and 
form one organization, the name of 
which will be The Society of Ac- 
tuaries. Ihe actual merger of the 
two bodies will not be completed 
until the Actuarial Society has held 
its 60th anniversary meeting next 
May and the Institute its 40th anni- 
versary in June, 1949. 


Field Operations 


Through greatly improved meth- 
ods of recruiting and training at 
home office and field levels, the in- 
dustry continued to induct into its 
ranks many high caliber new agents. 
The new Life Underwriters Train- 
ing Council made an impressive 
showing in its first year. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters was most active in all 
phases of its operations. Its efforts 
on tax and social legislation, state 
and federal, were very effective. The 
National will support 
the model agents’ qualification bill 
in state legislatures wherever intro- 
duced this winter. 

The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association gave further 
proof of its effectiveness in recon- 
ciling home office and field view- 
points. 


Association 


Three years have elapsed since the 
end of hostilities in World War 2. 
One year after the conflict’s end 
there was a general belief that a 
business recession was only a few 
months off. Instead, a movement 
directly opposite occurred. 

or three years the national in- 
come has moved upward, while at 
the same time the revenue of the 
Government has grown and ex- 
ceeded the yearly estimates of the 
officials in charge of its fiscal affairs. 
The major factors in America’s 
economy today presage no quick 
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ending of the inflationary forces that 
have determined this condition. 


High commodity prices and high 
wages are in the vanguard of today’s 
order. Commitments for foreign na- 
tions will continue to be high and 
the national defense program will be 
costly. The purse strings of a benign 
government will be loosened again. 
Public housing is due for a lift and 
old age pensions will be liberalized. 


Moderate decreases in the public 
debt have been effected since the 
war's end. It is essential to good 
government that its budget is in 
balance. It is further to be hoped 
that despite the heavy commitments 
ahead, something will be left over 
to apply on the debt. An intriguing 
theory has been abroad in the land 
to the effect that high income, high 
prices and high taxes are compatible 
with high public debt and that such 
conditions will best sustain the na- 
tional economy in periods of heavy 
business activity and production. 

Although a summary of year-end 
reports indicates that American in- 
dustry has reached the peak of its 
post-war expansion, it may be said 





GEORGE | N. WADE K 
GEORGE N. WADE of Harrisburg, Pa., has built one of the out- 


standing general agencies for The Ohio National since joining the 


nesenth 


oe 


INETH B.WADE 


His brother, Kenneth B. Wade, an associate of The Wade Agency 
since 1933, has blazed a successful trail of his own at Lancaster, 
The Wade brothers are typical of the successful family combina- 
tions representing The Ohio National in many localities, 


Pa. 


with reasonable certainty that there 
is nothing on the horizon to indicate 
any marked decline in any of the 
major influences that affect the na- 
tional economy. 


Outlook for Life Insurance 


In view of the sustained business 
activity, the market for life insur- 
ance is expected to remain favorable. 
On the basis of the dollar’s present 
value, the lives of the people are still 
inadequately insured. The size of 
the average policy is proof enough 
of the assertion. In a period in which 
the national income has more than 
doubled, the average life insurance 
policy has grown a little over one- 
half. 

American life insurance compa- 
nies have the inherent strength of 
democratic institutions. While some 
problems exist, none is impossible 
of solution. There is no apparent 
ceiling for private life insurance. It 
is destined to grow. 


Husband: 
$10,000." 

Wife: “That's fine dear. Now you won't 
have to run to the doctor every time you 
feel a little upset." 


“I've insured my life for 


75 





$9 Minutes of Tomorrow—Continued 


“As a customer that which Joe 
Doaks demands of us is sincerity. 
We have 75 million policyholders 
because these people believe that life 
insurance is safe. The instinct which 
caused us for so many years to pub- 
licize our strength and perhaps to 
overemphasize our size was not 
wrong. The magnitude and char- 
acter of our assets are of prime 
interest to our policyholders because 
they constitute the measure of our 
ability to fulfill our engagements. In 
life insurance everything is sec- 
ondary to solvency. Institutional 
strength is the ultimate basis of that 
public confidence upon which our 
whole vast structure rests. 

‘In my opinion our principal pub- 
lic relations problem of the imme- 
diate future is to convince the public 
that life insurance is a Main Street 
institution. This proposition has the 
great merit of being true. Ours is 
incomparably an institution of the 
average man. It represents in the 
main the small savings of the many 
millions, the federated thought of 
the common people of America. We 
are not in significant degree stew- 
ards of the rich. We minister to the 
masses. Our very size is a badge of 
public service, not the insignia of 
personal power. The essence of life 
insurance is not its corporate form, 
nor the accumulated funds which it 
holds in trust. In the last analysis 
life insurance is simply 75 million 
Americans voluntarily sharing the 
common hazard of premature death 
and alternately saving a modest com- 


SS | 
How big is big? 


“How long should a man's legs be?” Lincoln answered, 
“Long enough to touch the ground.” Our 43-year-old Com- 
pany is big enough to provide Life, Accident, Health and 
Hospital insurance on a strong competitive basis. Yet, we are 
small enough to give every general agent and representa- 
tive close, personal co-operation . . . friendly Home Office 
contacts ... the plus service that spells happiness, confidence, 
Appeal to you? Write us in confidence. 





prosperity. 


petence for a comfortable secure old 
age. We are a Main Street institu- 
tion because that is where the vast 
majority of our policyholders live, 
and it is where our policyholders 
live not where head offices happen 
to be that life insurance performs its 
true mission and fulfills its real pur- 
pose. We are not the masters but 
the trustees of this institution of the 
people and no trustee can become a 
public menace so long as he faith- 
fully performed his trust.” 


INFORMED BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 
—A GROWING NEED 


By GERARD S. NOLLEN, 
Chairman of the Board, Bankers Life 


“In human affairs, ignorance is 
a primary cause of both social and 
economic maladjustments. That fact 
is of growing importance for two 
reasons : 

“First. Our social and economic 
problems are increasing in complex- 
ity and, accordingly, are becoming 
more and more difhcult to under- 
stand. Only the objective student 
of modern economic developments 
can gain an intelligent understanding 
of cause and effect in the interplay 
of our economic forces. 

“Second. The so-called common 
man is now in the saddle of our na- 
tional social and economic pro- 
cedures. Inevitably his judgment is 
based on limited knowledge, and is 
influenced by the emotional appeals 
of his politically minded group lead- 
ers. Working through pressure 
groups, he effectively applies his col- 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








lective power to the promotion of 
social and_ regulatory legislation 
deemed by him to be essential to his 
welfare. Bear in mind that modern 
social legislation includes a socialized 
tax structure which, in effect. regu- 
lates private enterprise. 

“Unless effective action is taken 
during the coming years to curb the 
drift toward socialistic controls, our 
economy will deteriorate and private 
business management 1s likely to 
find its remaining freedom of action 
curtailed to a serious degree.” 

“We who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of life insurance are unusually 
fortunate in one respect—the very 
character of life insurance is such 
that the self-interest of management 
harmonizes with the self-interest of 
the industry's clientele. While we 
as business leaders enjoy the gen- 
eral confidence of the life insurance 
policyholders of the country, it be- 
hooves us to preserve that pleasant 
state of affairs through energetic 
and resourceful action in harmony 
with the rapidly changing economic 
and social needs of our times. 

“Such needed action 1s well illus- 
trated by our present investment re- 
search program designed to throw 
light on our path ahead in the in- 
vestment field. There has been an 
insufficiency of reliable data for the 
solution of several important invest- 
ment problems. There has been no 
tabulated mortality experience cov- 
ering the various types and qualities 
of our investments. That is needed 
as a factual base for determining an 
intelligent program of accumulating 
adequate surplus reserves. The so- 
called over-saving theory is without 
foundation in demonstrated fact, yet 
has played an important role in our 
socialized economic theories. We 
need the truth about that matter. 
The developments of recent years 
have thrown doubt upon the prob- 
able adequacy of the future supply 
of traditional life insurance secuti- 
ties. Must we plan to enter new 
investment fields, even equities? In- 
telligent management procedure 
calls for an answer to that question. 


“All research involves an 
ment of uncertainty as to results, 
but, as trustees of the vast sums held 
by our companies for the benefit of 
millions of policyholders, we will be 
derelict in our duty unless we ex- 
haust every reasonable means of ac- 
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quiring pertinent knowledge about 
the proper care of those funds. The 
annual cost of the present program 
is surprisingly low—believe it or not, 
about 1/3000 of 1 per cent of the 
total life insurance assets.”’ 


SEEING THE JOB THROUGH 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON, 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


“You have all read the recent 
prophecies of industry's leaders that 
the future is going to see a much 
snaller per cent of management's 
efforts being devoted to the tech- 
niques of making things and a much 
larger per cent to human relations. 
This is a prophecy which, in my 
judgment, must be fulfilled in our 
business if life insurance is to prove 
of maximum value to the American 
people. We hold in our hands a 
high trusteeship. We deal in the 
realm of human welfare. In the es- 
tablishment of company 
therefore, we should give top pri- 
ority to the human equation.” 

“In recognizing the importance of 
our underwriters, for instance, we 
have gone a long way, through our 
aptitude testing, toward developing 
means by which we can do a better 
iob of selection. Every day we 
travel farther along this road. We 
are developing materials through 
which, if put to proper use, we can 
do a pretty creditable job of train- 
ing. Every day brings significant 
additions to this materfal. But if 
our business is to be properly in- 
terpreted to the public, isn’t our real 
job that of developing men who are 
not only technically equipped for 
the job they are expected to do but 
who are attaining a degree of suc- 
cess and rendering the type of serv- 
ice which measures up to the ideal 
we have in mind when we use the 
phrase that they ‘are the company’ 
mn their individual communities ?” 
“Here we have questions of 
human relationships where we must 
hold up the mirror to the manage- 
ment of our industry to see the ulti- 
mate significance of what we are 
doing. The pattern of the life in- 
surance business forms part of the 
whole mosaic of the nation and, 
through the realization of the ideals 
to which the Institute has already 
given real visibility, we can make an 
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Lite Insurance 

Accident & Sickness 
Annuities 

Complete Group Service 
and, VERY important, 
THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 

(a complete package of 
economic security ) 
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Yes ...1 like to do business with my Pacific Mutual Man. 


He knows his business . . 


.and he makes it his business to 


know my needs. I like to do business with his company 


... that 80-year-long history of Pacific Mutual service in- 


spires my confidence. And, above all, I like the absolute 


completeness of my Pacific Mutual protection. It takes 


care of all my needs (and my family’s needs, too) .. . for 


Life Insurance, for income protection in time of sickness 


or accident . . 


. and, of course, it takes care of my retire- 


ment financing. So, you see, my Pacific Mutual Man quali- 


fies on all counts as a real friend. 
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HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 





See the Job Through—Continued 


incalculable contribution to this 


country's economic security. 

“We have seen the life insurance 
business grow large in our time be- 
cause the need of the American 
people is large for the service that 
we offer. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is important to remember 
that the turnover in our adult popu- 
lation is tremendous. 


The South’s Oldest Life 
Insurance Company offers 
up-to-the-minute facilities 
and stability second to 
none in writing and 
servicing 


life Insurance 
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“Not so long ago, you may have 
heard a radio commentator point out 
that 63% or 90 million Americans 
have had no adult experience—that 
is, experience after the age of 21— 
with the 1929 crash or the causes 
leading to it; 73% or 111,000,000 
people have had no adult experience 
with economic events following the 
first World War, the postwar slump 
and its causes. 48% or 69,000,000 
have had no adult experience with 
a peacetime economy.” 


COOPERATION PLUS COMPETI- 
TION—COMPETITION PLUS 
COOPERATION 


By LEROY A. LINCOLN, 
President, Metropolitan Life 


“One of the measuring rods ot 
the competitive nature of a business 
is the number of separate companies 
engaged in it. In view of this, it is 
significant to note that at the end of 
1947 the various State insurance de- 
partments listed 549 legal reserve 
Life insurance companies in their 
various jurisdictions. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the number 
listed at the end of 1945. It means 
a continuously broader base of com- 
petition and leads to a higher calibre 
of management. 

‘The geographical spread of those 
549 companies is equally impressive. 
Every state in the Union except 
Wyoming has at least one company 
domiciled within its borders, and all 
but eight have two or more. Many 
of these companies limit their activi- 
ties to some particular region which 
they serve. They are well and fav- 
orably known in their own localities, 
and they use that local recognition 
to build and grow and to compete 
soundly and forcefully. Incidentally, 
just by way of comparison, the rail- 
road industry, great and widespread 
as it is, has only 488 separate cor- 
porations in operation, automobile 
makers only 15. 


“Another strong point of compe- 
tition is to be found in our varying 
investment philosophies and _prac- 
tices, which differ widely between 
companies. Regardless of policy, 
there is the keenest competition in 
matters of investment, either in se- 
curities or the field of mortgage lend- 


ing. 


“Over the years to come our com- 
petition is going to increase rather 
than decrease. The 549 companies 
are today bending their efforts to 
keep their premium rates and their 
service to the public at the point 
where no other method of marketing 
insurance can seriously compete with 
the American agency system. So 
long as that situation remains true 

and I don’t see how it will ever 
change—competition will increase. 
Good as our distribution job has 
been, it must be continually im- 
proved. Let us not stop competing, 
nor relax or become complacent.” 

“As I have said betore, tor many 
years our Agents have carried much 
of the brunt of the competitive as- 
pects of our sales efforts. But | 
think it would be a mistake if we 
in the Home Ofhce were not just as 
fully alive to competition as our 
Field forces are. Field underwriters 
look to us for counsel and guidance, 
and each of us on the executive side 
must have an interest and pride in 
the fact that our own Company 1s 
striving to do a better job in ever 
respect than any other company. 

“T hasten to say that I am not 
advocating any departure from the 
professional attitude which has 
grown so impressively in our busi- 
ness over the years. But each of us 
can and will develop and promulgate 
our own principles and practices so 
as to compare favorably with any ol 
the 548 other companies. Beyond 
that, evervone of us must ‘surely be 
thoroughly convinced of the effec- 
tiveness of the American agency sys- 
tem as the ideal marketing arm of 
the Life insurance business and as 
the strongest and soundest method 
of thrift.” 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Jan- 

uary edition the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Bankers Security (N. Y.) in 
Georgia ; International Life (Texas) 
in Delaware; Life of Virginia ( Va.) 
in New Jersey; Man moth Life & 
Accident (Kentucky) in West Vir- 
ginia; Reserve Life (Texas) in 
lowa; Standard (Indiana) in Penn- 
sylvania; Sterling (Illinois) in 
Idaho and United (Illinois) im 
Georgia. Union Mutual (Maine) 
has withdrawn from Arkansas. 
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